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PREFACE 



Akyonb who comes into frequent contact with the 
religious mind of the day must recognise the 
^ difficulties lying hehind that working Faith which 
O suffices for most of us. It is not that there is an 
active opposition to religion ; it is that Christianity 
has ceased to proyide for many a sufficient answer 
to the insurgent challenges of modem thought. 
Although much splendid work has heen done hy 
way of reconciliation, the note has heen too 
apologetic, the vindication too partial. The present 
need is to find a reasonahle hasis for helief which 
shall hring into prskstical agreement the religious 
and scientific systems, preserving at the same time 
the essential truth of great traditions. It would 
indeed he a satisfaction to realise that I have made 
some contrihution to this end. 

I have intentionally avoided loading the hook 
with references and footnotes, so that it may he 
followed more easily hy the ordinary reader. 

I acknowledge gratefully the assistance rendered 
hy my friend, the Bev. F. A. Bussell, of the King's 
Weigh House Church, Lolidon, in the work of 
revising for the press. My son. Dr. Arthur 
Gompton-Sickett, has given me similar help. 



J- COMPTON-RICKETT, 



Lahoastbb Gatb, W., 
1st March, 1909. 
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I. 

The Pirobleiii. 

Okob shift the centre of gravity in the consciousneBS 
of a nation, or in the thought of an individual, and 
far-reaching consequences will follow. To super- 
ficial observation nothing may have been changed ; 
the old life apparently is flowing in its accustomed 
channels. But the ideal is certain to make its own 
history. The Jew and the Puritan have both graven 
their story deeply on their respective countries 
through the mystic fervour of their faiths. For 
Beligion is at once unifying and impulsive to a 
national life. It is worth many army corps. How 
far will the future of the British peoples be affected 
by the exchange of ideals in process under our very 
eyes ? For we are witnessing at present a strong 
reaction from the familiar forms of religion. To 
the upper classes an emotional faith means the flag 
and the country ; to the rest of the nation comfort, 
a conmion satisfaction with life. Our teachers are 
perplexed, and our churches, confused or indifferent, 
are failing in numbers. The indifference, however, 
is more affected than real. The old landmarks are 
disappearing ; the sea has abeady flooded many of 
the familiar fields. We hear the moan of the waters, 
a sobbing uncertainty, where formerly there was 
firm ground, a foothold for belief. Much more m 
threatened, and our apologists have abandoned those 
ancient earthworks which protected vulnerable 
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4 0BI6INS AND FAITH. 

places, and are disputing amongst themselres how 
much more should roluntarily be surrendered to the 
eyer-advandng pressure of an insistent criticism. 

The prcnopt HoW do WC Staud to * 6aJ ? 

Podtioii. Having broken with the traditional 
teaching, we are driren to dispense with the 
old formulsB. The battles fought during the 
middle of the past century are as much out of 
date as the Wars of the Boses. New fielda of 
contest haye been forced upon us ; new weapons 
have to be eniployed. The armouries which 
furnished us for the old contests are now little 
better than theological museums. Men and women 
no longer go through life tormented by the dread 
that they have committed the unpardonable sin 
against the Holy Ohost, Like the early Helleniflt 
disciples, they have not so much as heeurd whether 
there be any Holy Ghost. Are we, however, called 
upon to make a rag fair of our theological clothing 
and conventions P Attenuation of belief is not the 
same thing as reformation. A science multiplies 
as it proceeds from its root to its branches. 
Theology is bound to follow in the same course. 
Betreat will not deliver it from having to re- 
consider its first principles. It is a case in which 
''the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence" and 
the violent must take it by force. Ghristianily 
has fallen dumb before the mysteries of life. It is 
not enough to mutter the old comfortable formulae, 
that Qod is too wise to err, too good to be unkind. 
We must know more than this. 

We cannot expect the Churches to be re-filled 
if our worship be addressed to a Deity about Whose 
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personality we have doubt; or to One Who 
gorems the world by fixed laws and general 
benevolence. The intelligent teacher is affected 
by the tacit demands of the intelligent hearer. 
The scientific training of to-day compels a man to 
justify his professional knowledge. No wonder 
that he endeavours to apply the same method to 
Beligion« The meditations of a fairly-cultured 
preacher about the hopeful possibilities of the life 
beyond will not claim the interested attention of his 
audience. In all directions churches are marking 
time, waiting for a re-statement of the Faith in an 
atmosphere of modernity, but finding that every 
such attempt so far has diminished the volume of 
the teaching, and weakened its practical utility. 

The position of the Christian teacher to-day is 
not an easy one. He finds that Science, insolent 
with good feeding, disdains to give him help. He 
has received his theology much in the way that we 
all accept the fundamental truths of a science. 
He presumes a general acquaintance with those 
aj^uments which have hitherto served to buttress 
his creed. He assumes that the generations of 
experts who have built up the Christian theology are 
sufficient for its support. If there are ominous signs 
of settlement in the building, he will leave the work 
of shoring up to the scholar. But an age which 
has produced so many theological experts has failed 
to secure imanimity amongst them, and the con- 
scientious teacher is therefore compelled to become 
a critic and a judge sorely against his own wish. 
The prevailing atmosphere of Sceptidsm is around 
him« Whatever judgment he propounds can only 
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be upon a balance of probability, and therefore 
must prove but a temporary resting-place for his 
own faith, and for his public teaching. He cannot 
be expected to go to the stake on behalf of such 
provisional truth. Martyrdom would appear ridicu- 
lous if after consummation it might be shown that 
the persecutor was really nearer the truth than the 
one who had suffered. 

OuydaMOtw hk I^ simplest terms, let us consider 
•impiMt tomis. the teaching of Christianity as 
contrasted with those philosophical systems which 
confront it as competitors and alternatives. If 
neithw Ghristianity nor the other competing 
philosophies offer a satisfactory solution of the 
phenomena of human existence, it is possible that a 
closer comparison of all may contribute some better 
interpretation. 

Christianity adopted the Hebrew authorities as to 
the beginnings of things, and assumed an almighty 
Creator and moral Buler of the universe, immanent 
in His creation by way of operation, and transcend- 
ing it as a self-conscious Power. This Faith 
explained that the world was originally created 
for goodness, but that Sin. entered and perverted 
the purpose of the Creator. In order to save man 
from the consequences of Sin, the Son of God, the 
eternal Word, the second person of the triune 
Godhead, appeared upon earth as Jesus of Nazareth. 
After three years of public ministry Jesus was 
crucified by the Soman Governor of Judaea, rose 
from the dead on the third day, appeared to His 
disciples on many occasions, and was visibly received 
into the skies. He ever lives at the right hand of 
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His Efttfaer^ making iiiteroession for men^ comfort- 
ing them with His presence^ and restoring them to 
Qod. He committed His gospel to a society called 
the Church, which He promised to teach, and therein 
to dwell. He appointed certain ceremonies as 
sacraments, symbols, or channels of grace. He 
promised to return, either in vision or in bodily 
form, and has prepared a place in heaven for all 
those faithful to him. 

On the other hand, we are ^u Ub^wm 
assured by modem Science that Mcardfacto 
the world was not originally made "■•^•^ Sckooe. 
in a better condition than at present, but that 
it has been the scene of constant development^ 
through long ages, both before and since the 
arriyal of man. One type of life has been evolved 
from another by laws whose operations can still be 
found in the world to-day. Instead of an ideal 
condition from which man, through his own folly, 
has fallen, the human being has been rising from 
lower types of existence to higher. Particularly 
during the time of his developing consciousness has 
he availed himself of natural law to improve and 
extend his own knowledge and powers. These 
laws, the survival of the fittest, adaptation to 
environment, sexual preference, are» in the opinion 
of one school, sufficient to account for the introduc- 
tion of an intelligent and governing race into a 
world of sentient life. This school argues that 
nothing has happened on this planet differing, 
except in detail, from what has occurred in other 
parts of the universe, and that the birth of a world 
and the cry of a new-bom babe belong to one and 
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the same organised and inter-related system of life. 
To these interpreters the nniyerse is no longer the 
mystery that it was to our f ore&thers of even a 
century ago. The immense distance, the millions 
of years, are after all measurable and compre- 
hensible. The groups of stars and nebular systems 
follow ordained courses across the heavens. They 
have been identified, called by their names, and 
the area in which they move, however stupendous, 
is consequently limited. Beyond, there is an 
tmfathomable darkness in which no stars are 
revealed. 

The genesis of each system has been demon- 
strated. Its first condition is that of a gaseous 
doud. In that doud lie sleeping all form, colour 
and life, as we understand them. It is composed 
of minute atoms perpetually in motion. There is a 
mutual attraction between the atoms which t^ids 
to draw them into a nucleus. This original energy, 
or kinetic motion, in turn creates thermal motion, 
or heat, a source of light and farther movement. 
From tiiis revolving centre are thrown off, in the 
process of cooling and contracting, globular masses, 
which in their turn shrink to a less fluid condition, 
and become attendant planets of the parent body. 
This divisive force sometimes continues until the 
planet in its turn sets free smaller masses which 
accompany it in its orbit, a little court of moons or 
firefly satellites. The whole system with its central 
sun is moving on its own account through space. 
At a certain point in the cooling of the globe 
individualised li£e appears, and, taking the earth as 
an example, may be developed to a remarkable 
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degree. The origiiial heat of these bodies tends to 
dissipate in space. The greater part of the heat of 
the sun is diffused recklessly. Only a little of it 
serves to nurture the planets tibat respond to 
parental attraction. TTltimatelj this heat Trill 
become exhausted, and the whole solar system must 
then shriyel into dead cinders, a funeral procession 
rolling through space, unless by chance contact 
with some live system they be awakened to renewed 
activity. One theory reports the final fate of the 
whole universe to be a reduction to dumb nothing- 
ness, a cemetery of dead worlds. Another suggests 
with more probability that the lost heat of one 
system is bound to be realised elsewhere, and that 
death and life are always progressiog concurrently 
in different parts of the wide heavens. 

There stUl remains the question : The OrigiBai 
What is at the back of the impoUe. 
beginnings ? How came motion into being P 
Who gave the mighly football the first 
kick-off? Or if there be no first or last, 
by what power is this variety of life evolved 
and maintained ? The knowable is that which 
our senses report, our consciousness remarks, and 
our reason assumes as the starting-groimd for 
all deduction and conclusion. But we know 
that our senses are limited, and that much lies 
beyond their cognisance. We cannot be sure that 
a thing exists in reality as it appears to us. We 
are necessarily restricted to phenomena, and are 
therefore justified in assuming somethhig lying 
behind these phenomena, to which 
we must attach the name of the 
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Uiilaiowable. Eirst Cause can only be the entrance 
into the finite and comprehensible of that which 
previously belonged to the infinite and incompre- 
hensible. Therefore, whether we begin with the 
Christian or with the scientific theory of life, we 
must admit that the infinite lies beyond both. The 
moment we attempt to define we limit. Christianity 
brings out of that infinite a Being to Whom it 
attributes quality, form, expression, or He could not 
be a personal God. It proposes to ascribe to Him 
eternity and infinity; but it finds that these are 
simply names which do not add to knowledge, and 
it is therefore compelled to fall back upon homelier 
illustrations in order to embody the idea of a 
supreme Being of purity, love and goodness. The 
more homely the illustration becomes the closer it 
draws us to Him, the deeper our love for Him. 
Christianity therefore presents for our worship a 
Being interpreted to us by the terms of human 
relationship, but it insists that this Being, all- 
wise, all*good, all-powerful, is also infinite and 
eternal, the primal cause behind all things. In so 
doing, Christianity commits itself to an admission 
that from this Eirat Cause both Good and Evil must 
have come. Yet it dare not assign to God the 
activities of EvU. It therefore retires upon a theory 
that God permits Evil for some good and temporary 
purpose unknown to us. This explanation, how- 
ever, will faSl under closer examination, as we shall 
show later on. We may here interpolate: Why 
are we called upon to worship a Eirst Cause ? To 
whom should we address that worship? It is 
unknowable. It cannot consist of one single 
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personality. For where there is no circumference 
there cannot be a centre. Personality, as we 
understand the term, must always mean a separa- 
tion of a part from the whole. If we offer worship 
to the unknowable Eu*st Cause we are bound to 
recognise both Good and Evil in Him, and our 
reyerence therefore ceases to have moral value. 
So we may conclude that this personal Deity, 
gracious and lovable, must be a product of that First 
Cause, and not coincident with it. We therefore 
claim from Christianity the admission of the 
Unknowable lying behind its doctrine of Gk>d. We 
find in other faiths the same admission, either 
stated or implied ; the '* nameless That '' underlying 
the Brahminic system of deities, the Moira at the 
back of the Greek theogony. 

The Agnostic philosophy declines The AgiuMtie 
to accept this personal idea. The PWiotopiiy. 
Spencerian section of it indeed admits the 
possibility of direction, of sympathetic assistance 
in development along the lines of law, but, 
taking the phenomena of the world for what they 
are worth, that section refuses to aflEurm that such 
a Deity, whether uni-personal or multi-personal, can 
be regarded as a moral being. It would report 
Him as true to His purposes, but non-moral as to 
the conditions under which those purposes are 
effected. He is careful of mankind, so far as the 
type is concerned, possibly of an individual here 
and there, but He has nothing to do with the 
weak and down-trodden. As He is only known 
to Science through the phenomena of nature, it 
can merely recognise in Him sucb qualities as 
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belong to the world through which He manifests 
Himself. But this admission of the Spencerian 
school is only a guarded thought, and its definite 
condusions resolve themselres into a theory of 
force behind phenomena of whose nature we are 
ignorant, and which can only be referred to the 
sphere of the Unknowable. The characteristic of 
this system is that it takes the phenomena of the 
world as it finds them, reduces their motions to 
intelligible order, and declines to advance a step 
beyond scientific demonstration. 
The Paatheutic A third interpretation of natural 
«^»**«»*"«- phenomena is the presence of an 
all -pervading spirit in the imiverse, and 
coincident with it. It refuses to assume any 
personality of that spirit other than is expressed 
through a partial intelligence of which man is the 
one instance really known to us. All evolutionary 
movement, development and power are due to the 
manifestation in a higher degree of this spirit 
blindly seeking to express itself more fully in the 
universe. In this way the Pantheist anticipates 
the triumph of Gkx>d, the abolition of pain and 
wrong. Only by means of suffering can the 
universe attain to ]>erf ection. But as this system 
also implies the theory of infinite extension in 
space and time beyond the limits of our universe 
it &lls by its very nature within the sphere of the 
Unknowable. It shares also with the Agnostic 
and Spencerian theory in the frank admission that 
such a spiritual Being or force must be non-moral, 
because it condones sin as a by-product in its 
evolutionary process. We have, therefore, one 
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denominator oommon to all three systems : Christian, 
Agnostic, and Pantheistic — ^the Unknowable, ever 
shrouded from human intelligence, but from which 
issue the beginnings of things. 

No efforts to re-state Christianity u a Coneordiit 
in the terms of modem thought powaw ? 
hare proved to be satisfactory. Attempts haye 
been made to effect a compromise by modifying 
Christianity in deference to scientific con- 
clusions, but the compromise has been confined 
to one side. Philosophy has conceded nothing. 
When the Christian demands to know whether we 
could imagine a supreme goodness if our ideal were 
not capable of realisation, the scientist points to the 
eril, pain and misery of the world, and enquires 
whether these are consistent with a conception of 
an all-powerfal personal Goodness. 

Finding a doctrinal concordat ciiristiaiiity 
to be impossible, the reconcilers atEduct. 
of Eeligion and Science are driven to propound 
an ethical system from which the supernatural 
and the miraculous are altogether eliminated. 
Men have lost their grip of theology. It has ceased 
to be real to them. The growth of Christian 
Socialism is largely due to the fact that it is a live 
problem. This is, however, a proposal to reduce 
Christianity from a cosmic mystery to an earthly 
betterment, and to leave the riddle of life unsolved. 
It proposes to introduce equality of distribution 
with grace before meat. But this is to exchange a 
theology for a sociology. Such is not the 
secret of that Eaith before which the Paganism 
of Northern Europe prostrated itself, and to which 
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the Hellenic philosophies became pliant. It was 
only a virile &ith which could have appealed to 
energetic and progressive races. It never accepted 
defeat, for it always stirred with new life on the 
third day after a crucifixion. It was perpetually 
rising again, ''spoiling principalities and powers, 
and making a show of them openly.'' It was ready 
to lose its life in order to find it. And if it 
sometimes hurried through the world for the sake 
of the journey's end — ^like we modems, who forget 
the landscape in the motor rush — ^it was for ever 
reaching forward to a hope beyond, a consolation 
and a glory yet to come. 

PanomJity and Wc therefore arrivc at the con- 
K«n»*»*»«* dusion that a personal God — ^by 
which term we include a Being of supreme 
Goodness — cannot be absolutely powerful. Nor 
can He be identified with the greater universe 
beyond us. If, however, we adopt the view 
that the God of our universe, though apparently 
all-powerful in relation to our humanity, has yet 
limitations of existence imposed upon Him, we 
secure His moral ascendancy through diminishing 
His responfdbiUty. As He is a great Outcome of 
First Cause, but not that Cause in Himself, we 
must attribute not to Him, but to other sources in 
the Unknowable, the presence in the universe of 
that Evil which conflicts with His benevolence and 
runs counter to His goodness. We shall endeavour 
to urge this theory as a solvent to certain difficulties 
confronting Christianity. Assuming, therefore, 
such a divine Being, whence came He, and under 
what conditions are we related to Him ? 
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In applying these principles to reUgious ideas 
before we attempt to construe them in Christianity, 
we are arrested for a moment in face of the mystery 
of all beginnings, and that mystery of mysteries — 
the evolution of a personal Gk)d. And at this point 
we are challenged to do without Him, to substitute 
for this divine relationship the gospel of Naturalism, 
a religion of humanity, which declines all spiritual 
phenomena. If it can be proved that this will 
neither satisfy the emotions, nor explain the diffi- 
culties which beset the intellect, we have next 
to ascertain how far we can discover in human 
experience a natural religion common to all time and 
race. For it is certain that Christianity cannot 
exist apart from antecedent religious ideas of world-» 
wide application; and these — second life, prayer^ 
a redemptive power in human experience— concern 
humani^ as a whole. If the theory we are attempt- 
ing to establish can give new significance to these, 
we shall be better fitted to deal with the questions 
of the miraculous and with the revelation of Gt)d 
through prophetic inspiration. And if we interpret 
the person and teaching of Jesus the Lord under 
the same principles we shall follow more clearly 
His influence through the Church into the world, 
modifying the political conditions of the State and 
fulfilling the most ancient faiths in the terms of 
His own Eeal Presence. 
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At the Back of the B^pnnings. 

Chkistiakity looks for a farther explanation to a 
reyelation to come. Science antidpates a develop- 
ment of knowledge, but nerer expects to escape from 
the undetermined. She places man, a mere speck 
in the infinity of space, between an i 



past and an immeasurable future. rnwiH« of 
She declines to search for an. in- KnowMg*. 
telligible CSause in all causation, and has no 
satisfactoiy interpretation of the conflict between 
Good and Evil. But we must not regard the 
Unknowable as unworthy of curiosity or explora- 
tion. Sea and land are not constant quantities^ 
but are continually in process of adjustment. 
There are ever extending peninsulas of enquiry 

into that vast ocean. The things that we formerly 
assumed to be certainties may hare to be sur- 
rendered to the Unknowable, and fresh acquisitions 
of knowledge rise like dim shapes out of the 
night to grow into greater distinctness. Existing 
impressions of time and space prevent our com- 
prehension of infinitude and eternity, but this 
incapacity does not preclude our adventurous quest 
into the Unknown. 

If we assume the appearance of a creative Being 
of perfect holiness and goodness — Gk>d blessed for 
evermore — we must also assume that He emerged 

8 
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from that antecedent totality in which exist the 
beginnings of all life. In entering time and 
space as a personal existence He becomes finite 
and limited. Such an erolution of God involves 
diBsodation from aU imperfection, a separation 
from anything which» mider the primal conditions 
of the Unknowable, may have shared existence 
With eviL 

Out of the void appears this vast 
^ Personality. How He came we 
Imow not. With what sublimity of struggle 
He separated Himself from the antecedents, 
one or many, we have no record, and cakmot 
expect to have. It may be that after the 
lightnings, the thunderings and the trumpet 
sounds, which typified the struggle, it was a still 
gmall voice that proclaimed the advent of the 
Maker of our universe. He came to work within 
tiie broad arena of His own future cosmos ; but 
although He Himself was perfect in goodness and 
had cast back the assaults of Evil, He could not 
secure the boundaries of His own sphere of action 
from the intrusion of other influences out of the 
Unknowable. The material upon which He works 
is part of that primal mass, the embryo of aU 
energy, pliant to His dominant will and idea, but 
bound by inherit laws characteristic of it. 

Tk«s«a«tof Everlasting motion is the last 
EtMnai motioii. woid of physical science. Break 
up matter into its constituent atoms, and 
within each atom there is a still smaller unit, 
a whirling electron. Change, progression, retro- 
gression, the dance of life and of death proceed. 
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There k bo rest, bo haltiBg place, either in the 
dash of atoms or in the march of worlds. Evea 
when life leaves an indiyidual orgaaism it i» 
immediately crowded with the busy housebreakers, 
who hack to pieces the waste material in order that 
it may be worked up elsewhere. Whence comes 
this perpetual motion ? Is that activity due to a 
continual struggle between the forces of cosmos 
and of chaos ? For planets flung from the parent 
sun continue to rotate, and that peace which 
passeth all understanding is not an arrest of power 
but a co-ordiuation of its forces. So that we dara 
not even attribute immobiUly to God, as if it were 
a characteristic of Goodness. Por Goodness tends 
to ordered production of peace through a regular 
distribution of motion. Harmony is evoked to 
replace clashing wills and disorderly efforts. A 
bird is said to be sleeping on the air when the 
vibrations of its wings are too minute to be detected. 
The motion of a child's spinning-top is so rapid as 
not to be noticed by the eye when the hum dies 
into silence. Travellers in a balloon may imagine 
that they are stationary, when a piece of peeper 
would show them that they are either rapidly 
ascending or descending. 

Qod dweUs atpeace with Himself rhm Pmm 
and with Ws universe because He ^ ^^^ 
foresees His final victory in the midst of present 
conflict. Like His Son, He sees of the tmvail 
of His soul and is satisfied. Like His Son, He 
is touched with the feelii^ of our infirmi- 
ties, Himself the Captain of our salvation, made 
perfect through His own suffering. If He Himself 
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has asceaded to the great heights of His own 
Being, through His divine experience, He can have 
compassion on the ignorant and on those who 
are out of the way. For if Evil has accompanied 
Him into this world it must have heen always the 
enemy of a supreme development of Goodness, 
whether in the antecedent experience of God 
Himself or in the cosmos He was hringing into 
heing. Better than anyone He must know the 
cost of righteousness. Better than anyone He must 
understand the pain and struggle of His creatures. 
For He has already engaged in the conflict and 
shared in the pain. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that He has brought into being a host of intelli- 
gences to co-operate with Him in the work of 
His worlds. So that at every new development 
the ** morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy." 

Every suggestion of common sense and of analogy 
compels us to recognise our own subordination and 
comparative insignificance in the scheme of Nature. 
Tar up in the scale of being, there must certainly 
be intelligences possessing a range of life yet denied 
to us. On the great cosmic staircase there are ever 
messengers ascending or descending. There is 
nothing incredible in supposing that some of these 
intelligent beings, seduced from their proper allegi- 
ance, have become rebels to the supreme WiU. Here 
they are cold and indifferent ; there, openly defiant. 

The EatraiiM of Why then has He not destroyed 

Evfl. the creatures called into existence 

by His own power and lending themselves to the 

common f oe P As in the child's question. Why 
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doQB not God kill the devil P But it there be 
original and persistent Eril abroad in the uniyene, 
to destroy it in one place would not prevent its 
manifestations in others. Evil known and localised 
is easier to treat than elnedye and ranging at large. 
And so we hear of restraints, of chains and of 
prisons, of shutting up in hells. 

It is necessary to define the character of Evil 
before we can discuss the discovery of its source. 
Is it true that Evil is only the shadow of Goodness, 
a vacuum created by the absence of moral activity, 
a condition incident to development P Is it an 
interruption of sunlight, or a projection of darkness P 
If it be implied in all progress, then we must ai^e 
that a possible Ml attaches to every daring climb. 
Or can we pack it away into a formula, and claim 
that Evil is simply selfishness, the desire of the 
individual to benefit himself at the expense of Vbe 
community P There is a certain rhm NAUm of 
truth in this theory. The begin- ^^ 

nings of Evil, gray and indistinct before they 
deepen into blackness, favour it. In warfare 
an advancing anny may find that its road is 
barred by an ^lemy which has thrown itself 
along the line of progression. But no general 
will be deceived by such obstructive tactics. He 
is well aware that if his own advance be dis* 
continued Ids opponent will foUow the retirixi^ 
forces, occupying the ground surrendered, and 
pushing home a counter attack. Incidentally, we 
admit Evil to be a denial of Goodness ; but human 
experience knows full well that it is much more 
than a mere negation. There are aspects in 
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Evil may be regaided as reLatire. One man's meafc 
may be another man's poison. The infective 
badllas which destroys the lijfe of one individuaL 
may spare another. There are eases in which 
iTphoidic or diphtheric germs have localised them- 
selves in a healthy individual, making him a 
distributing centre of a disease from which he is 
himself immune. Hie development of society, 
the education of the whole nation, as well as of the 
conscience, create new offences. ''But when the 
commandment came, sin revived, and I died.'" A 
practice which is regarded as a sin against the sodal 
order in one part of the world occupies a reverse 
position in the moral code of another. But these 
varieties of conduct do not in fact touch the main 
issue of the question. For there is present to our 
consciousness a Power which, preying upon the 
passions, seduces the wiU, and at last enslaves us 
through the grip of an acquired force of habit. 
There is an Evil which breaks tiie bounds of simple 
selfishness. It is a lust of the blood, a diabolic 
ingenuity of cruelty, a hatred of purity and good- 
ness which drives one human being to ruin another 
for the satisfaction of drag^^ing a saint to the 
gutter* It is this hatred of law and order which 
we sum up under the term of anarchy • Iftiierefore 
a definition of Evil can be found in a sentence we 
may express it as a return to chaos — ^**red ruin and 
the breaking up of laws.'' It is in constant conflict 
with development, witii that security and peace 
which make for cosmos. It is degeneration, working 
actively by means of its spies and soldiery to 
undermine and decompose the fabric created by 
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erolutioii, the outcome of thought and purpose. It 
iB the same thing, in fact^ whether found in the 
bacillic battalions of pestilence or in those outbreaks 
of moral revolt which seek to reduce all things to 
the primal welter of unrestrained passion. If there 
be purpose in the building of the cosmos, we must 
equiUly find it in the concurrent attacks upon its 
builders ; degeneration erer seeking to embarrass 
and defeat them. It is the same power that 
conducts a black death or a cholera plague across 
two continents, smiting its millions and leaving 
desolation behind, or that is found in the ambition 
of a military conqueror, drunk with the lust of 
power, who devastates a world, and arrests the 
march of civilisation for a century. Goodness 
is unifying purpose. The perfected cosmos is the 
reasonable co-operation of all its parts in a well 
proportioned whole. It ought, therefore, to be 
stronger than Evil in the long run. For Evil, 
seeking chaotic conditions, may perhaps fail in 
organisation to accomplish its own ends. 

We have outworn the argument that happiness 
and health predominate ; that sickness and trouble 
are only exceptions. Even if it were true, it could 
easily be exaggerated into an unsubstantial 
optimism. For we must remember that we meet 
the best things of life abroad in the world. Music 
forces itself upon our attention. Healthy people 
crowd to the front of the stage with their business 
and their pleasure. Ev^i the boisterous shout of 
the drunken and the laughter of the harlot are all 
in the show. We cannot f oUow the mind perplexed, 
to its lonely home, or count the tears dropped in 
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secret, or reokcni up the misery which cowers in 
comers, or follow the gloomy processions of 
sickness to the graye. Destitution crawls into a 
dark place to die. But the pageant of life makes 
the most of numbers. For its supernumeraries 
cross and recross. 

Natural law may inspire man with reverence 
but it does not give him hope. The closer he looks 
at the stru^le the harder it appears. The trees of 
the wood are at death grapple with one another for 
light and air. The weaker and the laggards, 
choked in the conflict^ are imporerished or killed 
off. There is no room for a happy republic on 
earth, in air, or in water. The different classes of 
denizens are in constant contention, one dass 
against another, eyen when they are not striving 
individually amongst themselves. 

The balance of nature is main- 
tained by means of murder, suffa- 
ing and starvation. The same principle is found 
in national and social life, with a few moderating 
influences. Every advance to a higher plane must 
be held against all comers. The field uncultured 
for a single season welcomes the return of the 
barbaric rule of wild nature. The agriculturist 
must always be ready to beat his ploughshare 
into a sword. 

The dty goes to ruin under the disintegrating 
influences of the atmosphere. Left to itself the 
grass grows in its streets, and the spider weaves in 
its palaces. So that the trowel of the builder 
must also become a weapon. Brutalily which 
cowers under the lash of the law only awaits the 
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opportunity fhrough the weakening of anthority 
to leap like a beast upon its keeper. Nothing can 
effectually prevent tilie rust and moth from cor- 
rupting, or the thief from breaking through and 
stealing. The accumulated mvilisation of centuries 
remains as an asset so long as we are prepared to 
defend it. It is only our spare energy that we 
may devote to improvement. The greater part of 
our strength is consumed in maintenance. There 
are times when wo can make no headway; 
*< having done all, we stand." Our attention has 
lately been called to the fortified camps, carved out 
of the chalk of the downs in the South of England, 
the winter refuge of a race before the Boman 
brought history into Britain. At intervals, along 
the ramparts, small platforms project, vantage 
spots for warfare with an external foe. We have 
been reminded that the greatest enemy of man was 
at that time the wolf. The open spaces available 
for pasture and cultivation during the summer had 
to be abandoned for the long winter, when the 
pre-Geltic population took refuge in the hills, 
taking their cattle with them. 

Under some temporary dislocation of social order, 
the spur of hunger, the chance of rapine, would 
wake the brute in any modem nation, and compel 
civilisation to fight for very life. In the same way 
disease has been traced to living organisms, to 
those active intruders which enter the blood, or the 
membrane, destroying tissue, poisoning the fountain 
of life, and finally overpowering the militia mobi- 
lised to oppose them. In our cui;eries there is this 
constant antagonism between health and disease. 
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between life and death. It is no good to urge 
complacently that death is only the complement of 
life, and tiiat fresh being depends upon the 
, destruction of the old. Borne did not require to 
be destroyed in one common conflagration in order 
that it might be transformed from brick to marble. 
The physical organism is capable of renewal and 
development without the clumsy process of dis- 
solution. We are not living in the best of all 
possible worlds. These stepping-stones of our 
dead selves are a cruel staircase by which we rise 
to higher things. The medical science of three 
hundred years ago showed little if any improve- 
ment on the experience of the previous three 
thousand years. Indeed, the surgery of Greek 
and Egyptian periods wouM compare favourably 
with that of Europe in the Middle Ages. But 
within the last century prepress has been so 
remarkable that diseases have been destroyed, or 
rendered less dangerous, and life has been pro* 
longed. Yet the intelligence of mankind remained 
approximately at the same level during these many 
centuries. We dare not put the age of Plat^ on 
a lower level than an age which has produced a 
Simpson or a Darwin. May we not presume that 
j^ a supreme Goodness would have 

Paiianee of iIm guided US to this knowledge if it 
yimtkmmn. Yi^A been possible for Him to do 
so? So asks the Christian. But the Agnostic 
philosopher would say that to an Intelligence such 
as we claim for Gk)d, one day might be filled with 
the labours of a thousand years, or a thousand 
years* work be contracted to one day. So long as 
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the knowledge surely amves, the time of its arriral 
is only of interest to the indiyidual. With the 
broken potshwds about Bjb feet^ the Potter con- 
tinues to bettw his workmanship until it will bear 
the strain of the fire. We must admit that 
He can only work according to the capacity 
of His material. He reads into it possibilities 
unseen by mortal observation. Like the poet, He 
can breathe a world of loveliness into a rhythmic 
arrangement of linked syllables ; like the artist, He 
can charm the picture into being from pencil stiroke 
and compounded colour ; or, like the musician. He 
can blend separate sounds into harmonies which 
draw all heaven to listen. Outof stones the Master 
has made bread. The finished product is vastiy 
greater than the crude colour, the smooth parch- 
ment^ or the musical string. We should not e^ect 
reaction, decay, or even faltering, in a world 
undisturbed by elements of a hostile character. But 
for Him it is not simply a question of nurturing 
His children, He has to buy them back from the 
enemy. He has sown good seed in His field, but 
whilst men have slept an en^ny has come and sown 
tares among the wheat. It is not only that He 
has made us and not we ourselves, but with our 
consult and co-operation He must work out for us 
a common salvation. Upcm our smaller scale we too 
may breathe noble ideas into lowly material, strive 
for the best against our constant enemy, and ddiyer 
our brother from the pit. What is thiB enemy P 

We have refused to admit Evil --^^ 
as simply the by-product of Good- ^**^ * 
ness, a mere negation; and yet it is difficult 
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to realize a f oroe which exists for the purpose 
of destruction without other intent or design. 
There may he a peculiar fascination in a 
yariety of wonders^ in a mingling of sensations, a 
buhhling crater of volcanic emotion, in which 
beauty, order and harmony are potentially present, 
for ever coming to the birth, yet never appearing. 
Evil may, therefore, be regarded as an effort at 
reversion in order to revel in that vari^ated causa- 
tion and confusion. 

There is, however, a better theory than that 
of this tendency to reversion as an explanation. 
We have no information as to any universe beyond 
our own ; but such schemes of being are bound to 
exist, and a competing cosmos may be governed by 
physical laws entirely different from those with 
which we are familiar. Out of the Unknowable 
there must surely have been in the past, as again 
there wiU be in the future, manifestations of 
ordered life. If the embodied Thought of one of 
those systems was in conflict with the supreme 
Being of our own cosmos we should not accept 
hb ** acts of barbarism '' as the measure of his 
ideals, any more than a civilised State at war 
could be judged by the exigencies of that con- 
dition. It would seek to obtain possession of the 
territory, and would destroy before it reconstituted, 
so that the new political and social conditions 
might follow. 

It is also evident that the stru^le becomes more 
severe as the upward progress continues. The 
creature, emancipated from its past, is ever drawn 
back to the type it has forsaken. At first, instinct 
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and tradition hare a greater hdd upon it than the 
idealism of its new world. The wicked and 
slothfal senrant is wieked because slothful. He 
refuses to put his fresh powers out to usury. The 
bird and the beasts as well as the human being, 
haye to grow accustomed to the new endowment, 
untU compelled by necessity to use the higher 
equipment. It takes some time to accustom the 
bram to fresh opportunities, but when the new 
instinct has been evolred it stereotypes the acquired 
power, and so the reason is set free for further 
conquest. But Evil allies itself with the lower 
instincts, the discarded habit, and seeks to draw 
the angel back to the brute. 

Thus far we hare no measure of the depths to 
which Evil may descend. It has prored a bottom- 
less pit to those who haye attempted to explore it. 
In order to effect its object, Eyil must seek to be 
personified in cosmic existence. On the earth, 
incarnation offers a medium for the exercise of its 
powers. Most of us realise that it can c^ture 
intelligeince, disturb the proportion of the mind, 
inflame one passion or desire out of all relation- 
ship to others. The intelligence demurs, the 
will wresties, but Eyil can always ultimately 
carry the unprotected, self-reliant soul, and 
can incorporate itself into the yery life of its 
captiye. 

Gertain mental derangements, functional disturb- 
ances of the brain, can only be explained satis- 
factorily by the presence of an intruder. There 
are manifestations of dementia otherwise inexplic- 
able. Some forms of animal madness as well as of 
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human derangement recall Pagan stories not lightly 
to he set aside. Ajb, in the gospel, ** Suffer us to go 
away into the herd of swine " is a parahle of Evil 
demanding incarnation in order not to be driy^ 
out of the world. Whether Evil be moral or 
physical, the struggle c^^ainst it produces pain. In 
disease a quick surrender shortens the suffering of 
the individual; a prolonged struggle may cause 
agony, but is essential to recovery. Even if a 
Power intervenes to save a hapless soul from final 
ruin, there must be co-operative suffering and 
struggle on the part of the soul. 

From the Christian side it would be urged that 
God is working patiently for ends not yet 
accomplished, and which can only be obtained 
at the cost of sacrifice and effort. If it be argued 
that it is Qod who limits Himself, we have involved, 
in this explanation, the suggestion of necessity 
laid upon Ood. It is certain that suffering and 
loss are at present part of the natural order of 
things. 
Evil not GoodiMM Yet as Evil caunot be attributed to 
*f"i*«^ a Personality of perfect Goodness, 
are we to regard it as only GkxKbiess disguised? 
But we deny that Goodness is maintained 
by the presence of an insistent and tormenting 
foe. It is not bound to come into existence 
against a background of darkness as the rain- 
bow glows across the blackness of the cloud. 
It is not necessary for a man to suffer from 
frequent iUness in order to appreciate health or 
to acquire bodily fitness. Evil may be forced to 
serve high purpose^ as a head wind, by skilful 
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seamanship, may be compelled to bring a vessel on 
its course, llie ship, however, loses time by 
tacking, and a steady trade- wind behind it would 
hare accomplished the same result with much 
less expenditure of labour. 

The hostility of Qod to Evil is so manifest both in 
the Hebrew and in the Christian Scriptures that the 
theory of its temporary permission really proves 
useless to the Christian apologist. If, therefore, 
Evil is traced back to an origin entirely independent 
of a personal God, then it is dear that He cannot 
be in Himself the Eirst Cause. It will be objected 
that to assume He is not First Cause is to diminish 
reverence and confidence in Him. If He be not, 
then the Eirst Cause, the Whole, must be greater 
than He, and therefore in itself the Absolute. Our 
God becomes something less than It. We grant 
this. But what security have we that in this 
greater Whole there is a preponderance of the 
Good, or that the universe as we know it might not 
be overwhelmed by some change in Its disposition ? 
The reply to this is that our only interpretation of 
the Unknowable is in the Ejiowable, and that here 
in the xmiverse order and right do predominate. 
We may, therefore, justly argue that if that 
Unknowable has produced a supreme Goodness such 
as we recognise in our own Buler, and that if He 
dominates our universe, even with a limited 
control, that Gk)odness must exceed Evil in the 
constitution of the Unknowable. 

Our strongest affections do not go ^^^ ^^^^^^ j^ 
back to our remote ancestors, but no ckim upon 
are directed to our parents, the •w^ctio^ 

D 
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immediate source of our being. We, there- 
fore, give to Him Who made us, and not we 
ourselves, that affection which cannot find its 
object in the uncertainties of that indefinite 
past from which all created things have come. 
We are compelled to accept the fact of this 
outer uniyerse, this hypothesis of the Unknown; 
and we have nothing to do with those black 
abysses in whose wilderness life, organised and 
unorganised, must surely exist. We are, there- 
fore, bound to accept tiiie argument that as GK>d 
is a person He must be less than the Whole, 
which is infinite and therefore unknowable; and 
also that as Evil must be an active power in 
the universe it cannot be attributed to God, but 
issues from the Unknowable. So there are these 
two reasons established for the limitation of the 
power of Gk>d, and they explain the evolutionary 
conditions under which He is bound to work. But 
we have relationship to One Who we believe has 
made us in His own image. He differs from us 
only in the magnificence and extent of His powers. 
He is an individual with Whom we may hold 
converse, feel sympathy, and to Whom we may 
draw near in full assurance of faith. We can well 
understand that He cannot afford to absent Himself 
from the world which to Him is like a huge 
business concern. He must have the best of us for 
His workmen. Apart from our religious suscepti- 
bilities. He will select the suitable instruments 
through which His purposes may be accomplished, 
whether the individual acknowledges Him or not. 
Thus He must be in every laboratory, at the back 
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of everj inyestigatian, inspiring the man of genius, 
guiding the disooTerer. He is enriched hy the 
thoughts of His children. Our conscious co-opera- 
tion can then be a strength and a help to Him. It 
is impossible for us to place a limit to His attain- 
ment, yet He becomes greater through our lore 
and service. If He must use us to further His own 
design, that very contact with our personal lires 
gires us in return some hold upon Him. 
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III. 

A Rdigion of Humanity. 

If fhe foregoing conclusions are substantially 
true, we ought to discover the elements of a faith 
to which our common intuitions will assent. 
Meanwhile, a voice calls halt to investigation. 
Naturalism, which confines its tim Govai of 
interpretations of the universe NatnimiiMa. 
to phenomena, discarding alike the whispered 
hypothesis of Herbert Spencer and the outspoken 
claims of the Pantheist, declares that the religious 
instinct in man can be completely satisfied from 
within the bounds of humanity. This is a religion 
which neither calls up its God from vast deeps nor 
searches for Him amidst starry heights, but finds 
sufSicient scope for faith and worship in the world in 
which we dwell, and in the human race of which 
we form a part. There is enough to engross all our' 
time and attention for the brief period of our earthly 
life. By concentrating our thought upon physical 
existence, can we not strive to make the world a 
much more comfortable habitation during our 
leasehold tenancy P That is surely enough ; for we 
are not likely ever to see a better. 

Naturalism offers a rational explanation of physical 
life, follows those same laws into the range of society, 
and declares that religion is developed under similar 
conditions. This piactical philosophy tells us that 
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the earliest fedths grew out of superstitioiis 
imagiiiations which prompted man to personify 
natural forces, '^ to see Grod in clouds or hear 
Him in the wind." But the true religious 
instinct is the willingness to subordinate individual 
preference to the good of the community. The 
community, however, widens from the petty circle 
of the family to the tribe, to the nation, and 
at last to humanity itself. Possibly we may thus 
be led to the ultimate faith, the worship of that 
Cosmos which is all in all, and of which the earth 
itself is only a trifling detail. We must remember 
that patriotism, for a time, was symbolised in the 
Patarioibiii, cult of a local deity. To-day it is 
a RditkNi. a passion of fidelity to an idealised 
country. This religion of race impels man to 
suffer hunger, thirst, and death itself, in order 
to maintain the honour of lus flag or add to the 
glory of the community to which he belongs. 
It is a personal sacrifice rising superior to 
emotion; for it is often made in cold blood. In 
pursuance of military duty a man will volunteer 
for the fighting line and attempt a forlorn hope, 
scorning the death which snatches from him his 
conscious share in the victory and consigns him to 
extinction. We are bound to listen to the apostle 
of Naturalism when he tells us that his religion 
will challenge comparison with any other in the 
success of its recruiting and in the courage of its 
service. He will point to the man who dies for his 
country as greater than the one who suffers 
martyrdom in order to save his own soul. We 
cazmot refuse to rank such a faith amongst the 
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religioziSy nor deny its enthusiasm for humanity. 
If no love for a personal God appears in this, at 
least there is a love for one's neighbour exceeding 
the lore of self. 

Kan is a social animal, for the tim Socki 
reason which has stimulated gre- inttiiicL 
gaiiousness in other animalfr-the necessity of 
common defence and offence. To grander in 
the wilderness and to find no city to dwell in 
is the penalty of the solitary. To maintain the 
existence of the family, the tribe, or the nation 
would soon become a prime necessity presently 
growing into a strong inherited instinct. The 
many advantages which accrue to an individual 
from association with others will account for 
fidelity to one's tribe. The tribe would draw 
together closer for economic reasons, the need of 
specialising their work. Further, the community 
will naturally give applause and reward to those 
who distinguish themselves in the common interests. 
That reward finds expression to*day in the honours 
showered upon the successful soldier, or in the 
patent rights conferred upon the inventor. With 
the prisse in view, perseverance in the public service 
grows into a moral duty, and the citizen like the 
Christian endures to the end that he may obtain 
the crown. Even a sinful man feels that in a 
baptism of blood he may purge his previous 
misdoings, and through a glorious death win the 
respect and affection which he had otherwise 
forfeited. Posthumous honour is delightful in 
foretaste. At the moment of dying a man may 
antedate his triumph, anticipating that his spirit 
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may linger consciously amongst its old surround- 
ings, sharing the joy of victory. It is easy to see 
that the traditions of the past crystallize into the 
instinct that to die for one's country is a practical 
virtue bound to be rewarded, somehow, somewhere. 

In the case of the Jew, patriotism and religion 
are co-incident. Over the battlefield of the Japanese 
the spirits of their departed heroes hover, glorying 
in their accomplished task, a ''choir iavisible" 
which mingles its music with the shouting of the 
captains. 

So strong is the desire for distinction that it 
sometimes degenerates into a passion for notoriety. 
Students of criminology recognise that terrible 
crimes have been committed in order that some 
commonplace individual, conscious of Ids inferiority, 
may grasp at public notice. Failing popularity he 
seeks to be magnificent in sin, of one mind with 
MQton's Satan that it is '' better to reign in hell 
than serve in heaven." 

Gan the sentiment of patriotism be transferred 
to humanity as a whole, becoming a world-wide 
religion? The next step in its evolution will be 
exceedingly difficult. For the struggle of the future 
threatens to take the line of race and colour, to 
resolve itself into an Armageddon between the 
white races on the one hand and the yellow and the 
lUack races on the other. The Asiatic held an equal 
or higher position in the scale of civilisation within 
the range of the historic centuries ; but the white 
man has resolved to retain the superiority which he 
has so lately won. The modem democracies resent 
the presence of an inferior race to which they are 
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not prepared to concede equality of rights, either 
socially or politically, but whose servile condition 
might challenge their own liberties. This difficulty 
at present obstructs the highest expression of that 
uniyersal brotherhood which is the goal of this 
Fositivist &ith. But we must remember that to 
Naturalism religion is incidental to moral develop- 
ment, an emotional sanction to the communal sense 
of the greatest good for the greatest number ; and 
further, that morality is claimed as a development 
on evolutionary lines ; so that from a conflict of 
interests between the individual tim idMBMi of 
and the community has issued a EtUct. 

sense of right and wrong, a gospel of altrmsm. 
Under this theory, religion can only keep step 
with the advance of an ethical system, and 
cannot idealise a standard yet imattained. 
To kill a member of the tribe or of the nation 
in cold blood means murder, an offence 
against the well-being of that body to which 
one belongs ; but if the same community be seized 
with a passion for the acquirement of more^ 
territory, or have a grievance against its neighbour, 
it will call upon the same individual which it 
would punish for private murder, to kill as many 
others as possible belonging to the opposing com- 
munity. Therefore the narrow interests of one's 
own community are the only standard for measuring 
this particular right or wrong. So resolutely 
inconsistent is this law, that if . a man refuses to 
murder wholesale, or if he deserts after a call to 
arms, he will be punished by death in the same 
way as if he had committed private murder. 
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As the tribe grows into the nation, the tribal 
duty is inherited by the larger power, and as, in 
course of time, the nation extends into an empire, it 
receives ampler homage, and almost as a deity is 
worshipped by symbol and inyoked as a living 
presence. We see, therefore, that Naturalism 
embodies in morality those convenient rules of 
social order which are created by expediency but 
which have no mystical obligation. The society of 
thfe present is the slave of its past. The habit and 
custom, the thought which appears so modem, are 
all ghosts of the dead. The opinions of to-day in 
their recurring ebb and flow are swayed by the 
cold satellite of an all-but-forgotten history. If 

ImdkcliuJity And *^® ^^'^ ^'^^ ^® should CXpCCt 

MimBiyBot that sodal morality would main- 
**"**^""'~*- tain the pace of intellectual 
growth, but this is certainly not the case. 
If the law of evolution in morals followed 
the development of species we should antici- 
pate a higher standard in the old world than 
in the new. The old world has enjoyed opportuni- 
ties for intellectual culture denied to the new. 
America and Australia have suffered intellectually 
from their isolation, as they are behind the older 
continents in the variety of their fauna and flora. 
But the discovery of the new world revealed a 
morality which compared favourably with the old. 
The personal and social life in Central America^ 
Mexico, and Peru, would have held its own with 
the contemporaneous life of the states on this side 
of the Atlantic. The family life of the Aztec of 
the sixteenth century was a model for the European* 
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and Japan to-day are no strangers to 
domestic yirtues of a high order. Even the Indian 
of North America has a fairly reputable code of 
morals. Filial piety, truthfulness, purily of life, 
self-denial, are not the peculiar possessions of any 
particular people or time. Baces that have excelled 
in courage have ignored their aged and weaker 
members. Personal chastity has rarely been 
enforced by law, but yet has been valued and 
practised under inferior civilisations. There are, of 
course, variations due to local custom which must 
be regarded as exceptional. Marriage, for example, 
is a fast chain in one country, in another a 
slight fetter dissolved at will. Polygamy and 
polyandry are frequently deviations forced upon 
the community by particular conditicms. In 
addition to this, a coarse life must not be 
confounded with an immoral one. The indecency 
of the savage which offends our taste by no means 
implies a vicious propensity. On the other 
hand, it is historically notorious that people 
of high intellectual attainment have been 
addicted to the worst forms of vice, and have 
&Uen victims to their own moral deterioration. 
If we fail to find a growth of morality corresponding 
to the physical and intellectual development of the 
race, we are bound to challenge a theory which 
denies any suggestion or impulse other than that of 
experience and surroundings in the evolution of the 
moral sense. Even if it be asserted that the morality 
of Naturalism concerns the relation of the individual 
to the State, and has nothing to say to his own 
personal, ethical consciousness, it is a delusion to 
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suppose that anyone can become a law imto 
himself without injuring tibie community of which 
he forms a part. There is no non-conducting 
material between himself and others. The 
drankard or the unclean is unable to keep his 
public duties immtme from his private taint. In 
the general deterioration his weakened efficiency 
will deduct something appreciable from the 
conunon fund. There is, therefore, clearly a place 
for religious motive supplementary to the law 
which punishes for sodal offences. But Naturalism 
refuses to recognise any higher motive than loyalty 
to the public good, or any cause and effect beyond 
those which are pre-determined. We are the 
slaves, not the free men, of Evolution; we are 
bound to obey ; yet we dream that we are free. 
NatunKan and Are wc justified in attributing 
P **^™^'"" ' one result imif ormly to the same 
cause ? Or are we indeed able to determine 
the cause? If our intention be concentrated 
upon the horses which draw the chariot of 
the sun, shall we not lose the vision of Apollo, 
the Charioteer P A hive of intelligent bees, safely 
mustered for the night, hear a tap on the wooden 
roof. One bee, and one only, is sent outside to 
reconnoitre. He does not return; the noise is 
repeated ; another messenger is sent ; and of him 
no more is seen. The law is unfailing in its opera* 
tion, and a Spencerian bee will explain that if a 
tap be heard on the top of the wooden box, and a 
b^ go out to investigate the cause, that bee never 
returns. These are the facts. All else lies beyond 
bee reason. But if half a dozen bees had gone out 
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to explore, the five sturvivoro would have discoyered 
that a tomtit had settled on the roof of the hive, 
and finding that a tap on the wood brought out a 
bee, continued the experiment until he had finished 
his supper. There is so much in life that suggests 
hypotheses other than those within the immediate 
range of physical science. 

We also know something of deviation. Both in the 
yegetable and in tibie animal world we have modified 
colour and form. We are conscious that, whatever 
be the range of Determinism, our own actions have 
a certain play, an area in which free will may be 
exercised ; but we are also conscious that external 
influences hinder oxur liberty of choice. Our 
position in life has been settled in its larger features 
by birth and circumstance. We may be European, 
bom into a given country, into a certain class, with 
associations and sympathies ready made, white men 
immune against certain diseases, and susceptible to 
others. Yet we know that we can modify the effect 
of these conditions. A mere child, in the centre of 
a plank, with a comparatively small exercise of 
muscular force, can raise and lower the two ends of 
the see-saw. But the child may easily pass imder 
a governing power that deprives him of any further 
control of the movement. 

Again, yre challenge Naturalism upon variations 
in the law of physical evolution. The world of 
Naturalism is a dwelling-place for those physically 
fitted to their surroundings, apart from moral 
considerations. It is not always the best, but 
sometimes the worst, that wins. The good man 
with weak lungs has to give way to the brute witha 
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fine constitutioii. Meekness and gentleness go to 
the wall under physical disabilities. But the 
dragon, the huge saurian of the tertiary period, 
wallowing in slime, equipped with formidable 
weapons for mastery, has foiled to hold its own, and 
disappears from later geological history. Surviral is 
therefore a question of mental abilily and of moral 
quality. At any rate, it is remarkable that the 
small mammal, man, which has at last acquired 
the lordship of earth, summons religion to his aid 
in order to perfect his moral sense. 

NatiinJinn Surcly Naturalism becomes irra- 
tional when it deduces exdusively 
a tmiversal law from phenomena. 
For physical development often reaches a dead 
end, as if it wandered into a blind alley from which 
there was no escape. The bee or the bearer 
apparently are cases of arresied intelligence. There 
is a selective process at work in the physical world 
which suggests early evolutionary experiments, 
modified by a subsequent judgment that determines 
the final direction of successful evolution. There 
are yet dark continents within the sphere of 
physical science which remain uninvestigated. 
The outline of an island has been traced, but much 
of its interior remains unmapped. 

The Curve off There is a still graver objection 
^^^ to the adoption of Naturalism 

as a substitute for religion. Science accepts 
a curve of life which returns upon itself, an 
ellipse which is bound to be ultimately com- 
pleted. But is there any idealism in this mono- 
tonous circulation of cause and effect? The weariness 
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of perpetual rerersion deprives us of real incentiTe to 
persererance and sacrifice. The martyr who dies 
for his cause, the soldier who falls for his flag, will 
ask why he should throw away the happiness of 
the moment, in order to adyance the interests of the 
whole community. After all, it can only anticipate 
hy a little that which is inevitahle. Why should it 
come more quickly P To reach the zenith is to 
begin the decline. There is no particular moral 
value in acceleration. When the clock has run 
down it will be wound up and will beat out the 
fresh hours. Thrae is no enduring heaven, no far 
off divine event to which the whole creation moves. 
Why reach after the morning star, the herald of 
new and better things, if the breaking of the dawn 
only forecasts the coming sunset? All earthly 
glory fails in darkness, and the waste gas from our 
quenched universe will serve to light other systems 
and to aws^e other problems. To the Titans, and not 
to us, belongs the task of turning the great wheels 
of destiny. Why bid us take shortened views, 
realise the duty of aHruism, love and strive after 
the best for its own sake P We object to follow a 
straight and narrow way, with brvdsed feet, when 
there is an alternative meadow land, soft and 
pleasant. Can such a philosophy encourage sacrifice, 
in order that we may leave the world a little better 
than we found it P Why should we do so P The 
good thing will be done by somebody, somewhere. 
The race will reach the highest point of the pass 
sooner or later, but only to begin the descent on the 
other side. Why hasten this fate P Leave us alone 
on the sunny slopes of existence, like Boccaccio's 

B 
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fugitives who made life tolerable whilst the plague 
raged in Florence. But Naturalism exhorts us to 
face the facts like men, and ezplams that we may 
train the instincts to delight in altruism, joy in 
clean living, creating a virtue which is both 
profitable and pleasant. We are not driven to 
be righteous over much, and when the curtain 
falls we shall know, or shall not know, as the 
case may be. The Scientist bids us yield to the 
seductions of Nature, which deludes us with the idea 
that we are necessary constituents in a progressive 
movement. By this amiable fiction ^e secures 
the continuity of her processes. Like the lizard 
we must take the colour of our surroundings, 
whether the green of the tree, or the gray of 
the road. This is surely a philosophy and not a 
religion; for it lacks the driving force of the old 
faiths. But if we once admit an intelligent and 
directing purpose in life, then our intuitions rise 
from phantasmal deceptions into suggestions of 
truth. The law of monotonous circulation will 
then give way to one of intermittent though 
persistent progress. This is only because religion 
has re-entered existence as its interpreter and 
guide. As soon as philosophy recognises the need 

Uedfam d««Mb ^^ a religious ideal, it may find 
iuiigkni. that Christianity will prove less 
trying to its patience than the cult of new 
superstitions. We do not get rid of the stars by 
circumnavigating the globe. We can only exchange 
the Qreat Bear for the Southern Cross. 

If religion, however, be once admitted, it is 
bound to grow anthropomorphic in its realised 
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form. The most spiritual man so-called is driven 
to endow his deity with an exalted edition of those 
human powers with which he is familiar, and 
beyond which his imagination refuses to carry 
him. Qod must be a Eather to him at the least. 
It is therefore not inconsistent to anticipate a 
distinct manifestation of Godhead in humanity. 
The world idealises Jesus because it believes that 
in TfiTn once in history a moral Being of the finest 
type has been evolved. It has never been satisfied 
with a high intellectual development alone. Its 
representative must be one that can reveal under 
human limitation the best thought of the supreme 
Mind. 

Naturalism is, therefore, a registration of &cts 
as they are presented to the senses. It teaches us 
to obey Nature as we find her, to ignore a future 
concerning which we have nothing to say and 
probably nothing to learn. If there be one eternal 
existence we are but temporary expressions of it, 
leaves upon the tree of life, which unfold, deepen 
in colour, fade and &11. As a system. Naturalism 
has nothmg to say to the beginnings of things, nor 
any prophecy as to their endings. 
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The Faith befoi^e the Faith. 

Wb hare listened to the gospel 
of Natuialism. But it provides ^««««f-«*- 
nothing to satisfy the spiritual instinct of the 
individual beyond a religion of a social order. 
It does not attempt to interpret those mysteries 
which lie beyond the range of sense, and it is 
deficient in a comprehensive idealism. Before 
turning to Christianity, it is desirable to discover, 
if possible, a common religious experience of man- 
kind upon which may be founded the acceptance 
of a higher faitii. For we should expect that a 
revelation of the truth which claims to be the 
fullest, would prove to be an expansion of a 
universal, religious instinct, a development of 
receptiveness keeping pace with the latest speech 
of God. We must, therefore, not confine it within 
the narrow boundaries of an age, or a country, or 
to a history of thought foreign to the general 
human consciousness. In seeking a common faith, 
we need not concern ourselves with comparative 
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theology, or with the varying forms in which 
I the world's religions hare found expression. We 

must strike deeper to reach the foundation we 
I require. 

PhinJirai and In the first plaoc, we And that a 
MoDoiiieisiii. belief in external powers affecting 
the individual life for good and evU, and moulding 
the destiny of nations, is common to the whole 
world of civilised and uncivilised existence. In 
most cases, there are gods many. And so persistent 
is this pluralism of deity, graded though it may be 
according to capacity, tiiat it is doubtful whether a 
pure monotheism has ever secured complete assent 
from any age. Spirits of good and evil haunt the 
shadows of the Hebrew fisdth during the very time 
in which the supremacy of Jehovah was most 
scrupulously maintained. The unity of God, 
expressed in Trinity, appears in early Christian 
teaching, whilst angel forms and saintly figures 
multiply as rapidly in CSatholic worship as fauns 
and drpds crowded the Greek mythology. A deep 
significance must be attached to this &ct. It is 
possible that a triune interpretation of God is a 
subconscious recognition of an antecedent nature of 
deity in the Unknown — an interpretation of an older 
plumlism. And at the same time the spiritual offices 
of the universe are performed by a great agency of 
finely endowed beings through whom the wealth of 
the divine purpose and love is distributed to its many 
habitable regions. But this multiplication of 
agencies does not indeed affect the argument that 
mankind from age to age has testified to the exist- 
ence of a Power which has helped and guided it 
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thiough life. Trusting to that Power, men have 
been protected from those influences hostile to their 
well-being and perpetually striking across the path 
of progress. They hare constanUy prayed to be 
deliyered from Evil, to be hidden in a rode of 
refuge from the stormy wind and the tempest. 
Eyidence of this appears in the sacred writings of 
every religion which has achieved world importance. 
Prophets of the different faiths speak almost the 
same language when they are thirsting for the 
living God^ prompted by longings after that Unseen 
which is so elusive though it besets them behind 
and before. True or &lse, it is ineradicable as a 
conviction. It survives the wreck of intellectual 
belief and persists in the most grotesque and unlikdy 
forms. The philosophy of Buddhism does not hinder 
a Burman kneeling at the shrine for immediate help 
in sickness or distress. Abraham on the uplands of 
Syria, and Mahommed crouching in the cave, a 
fugitive on the road to Medina, are equally 
conscious of the slune supreme companionship. It 
is under these divine eyes that personal morality 
is begotten, the answer of tibie individual to a 
higher court than that of man. The proofs 
of tihds accumulate from age *^ -- « . • 
age. Socrates acknowledges the "^ •«••«■. 
presence of his dsBmon, and even Napoleon 
trusts to the fortunes of his star. Men who 
have little else of spiritual faiih yet confide in. 
the reality of their mission, and believe that they 
are sent into the world for a purpose, supported 
through their duty and responsible for their 
co-operation with the Unseen. The very exceptions 
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prove the rule, as blindness testifies to the 
imiyersality of sight. It is at the least '^ that power, 
not ourselyesy which makes for righteousness." 
This faculty of apprehension must be narcotised by 
ethical revolt, or atrophied through indifference, if 
it does not prove to be in every man a recurring 
&ct of consciousness. 

The scientist will interrupt by urging that this 
impression must be regarded as subjective, and 
that it is the pathetic desire of man lonely in the 
universe to find companionship for himself in some 
one higher, more powerful, and external. He 
projects the shadow of his own figure upon the 
wall of mist and thinks that he has found a God. 
Even should we yield to the argument of a 
subjective impression with which we are dealing, 
it is at any rate a contribution to some objective 
&ct. By general consent a redlight has been taken 
for a danger signal in the railway world. But 
there are individuals, so-called colour-blind, though 
otherwise healthy and sane, to whom red appears as 
green. If persons with this optic peculiarity were 
to multiply they might at lafit reach a majority, 
which would reverse the standard opinion and 
declare for the future that the visual impression 
termed red ought to be regarded as green. Until 
that unlikely condition obtains we are bound to 
retain our present system of signalling. It may be 
said, of course, that there is neither redness nor 
greenness existing in fact, but that the two 
impressions are subjectively realised by different 
persons according to their idiosyncracies. Neverthe- 
less, there is the objective something, and the 
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majorily who are faithful to their subjective 
impression govern the interpretation. As in the 
practical workings of everjr-day life we accept the 
colour red as no uncertain fact, though it may be 
entirely subjective, so we are bound to act in the 
matter of religion if we are to retain any working 
&ith at all. We therefore daim the existence of a 
spiritual instinct which detects the presence of 
powers external to the individual, and regulates 
life accordingly. Such a theory cannot be rejected 
as scientifically impossible. Apart from the use of 
intermediaries, we can imagine a Supreme Per* 
sonality of like nature to ourselves, though vastly 
beyond human experience in the range of His 
powers. Even we can multiply our impressions and 
divide our attention within the limits of personality. 
It is not, therefore, incredible for us to assume 
a multi-consciousness, acting through a divine 
telegraphy, with an operating centre, so intricate 
as to be in touch with every tim Muiti-coMcioa^ 
living thing. Through this means n^* •^ ^^^ 
the one great Personality could tell the number 
of His stars, calling them all by their names, 
become interested in the politics of an ant-hiU, 
or count the very hairs of our heads. Through 
this universal medium His all-searching activities 
would vibrate, and He could receive in return the 
sympathy and appeal of His Creation. This 
spiritual Power, as universal as ether, as emotional 
as electricity, like an extended nervous system, 
permeates all life. Through it He could concentrate 
His consciousness at will, and so be present at any 
place within the limits of His universe. ** Whither 
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shall I go from Thj Spirit, or whither shall I flee 
from Thy presence P *' The phenomena of Nature, 
present with ns as matter, may find their correlatiTe 
in the sphere of spirit, for both are probably 
manifestations of the same primal substance. 
Spirit we may regard as an alternatire of matter, 
too tenuous for human apprehension, but none the 
less conditioned by space and endowed with quality. 
We do not require to hare electricity materialised 
in order to have evidehce of its potency, but we 
may transpose electricity into conditions which 
demonstrate its existence to our other senses.' It 
may well happen in the future that the spiritual 
may be found capable of translation^ at second hand 
at least, into material manifestations. 

This inslinctiTe &ith of the sotd in the Unseen 
is cherished in child-like hearts, who day by day 
walk in the light of it, imperfect though it may be. 
Void of conscious offence towards God and man, 
these souls tremble like the compass needle with 
every swing of the vessel, yet always reverting to 
the magnetic north. Nothing in life is too small for 
them to attribute to a gracious intervention. Fpr, 
indeed, the most serious issues often turn 
upon the slightest cause. These believing hearts 
regard themselves as part in the plan of a great 
system of life. They do not attempt to interpret 
the cryptic meaning of the whole. They trust that 
the Hands that have not f aUed them here will find 
them again in the mysterious future. Should this 
consciousness of an ever-present Friend fail them 
through disobedience or temporary indifference 
they never rest until the chill shadow has melted 
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in the atmosphere of repentance and forgireness. 
This is the ^'secret of the Lord/' the common 
property of those who have entered into its 
meaning by the same road although they are repre- 
sented by different names. Such a bare outline of 
religion is the sufficient faith for many of to-day. 
Those who hold it are often half ashamed to 
confess that their intellectual equipment is so 
slight and their reliance upon personal intuition 
so great. Thinkers of repute, men whose criticism 
has proved peculiarly destructive to the creed of 
the moment, seldom part with this intuitional 
religion. It is this imiversal consciousness of 
Ood which Christianity re-states and amplifies. 
A belief in guardianship and gentlest care has 
multiplied the saints of Catholicism. In Pro- 
testantism it is replaced by some beloved friend 
just passed away, whose comradeship and oversight 
conthiue a guardian interest in the one left behind. 
It is only an extension of the providential idea of 
God into detail. ''I know in Whom I have 
believed'' is the answer of many a sotd to the 
suggestion of doubt. 

It may be said that there has only been a 
meagre response to this confidence. Believers 
vary little from unbelievers, if at all, in their life 
experience. The sun shines upon the just and 
upon the unjust, and disease and death tsJce their 
impartial toll of both. Yet we must not be hasty 
in our judgment. Eor we have already assumed 
that the conditions under which God works admit 
of considerable elasticity in detail, whilst the 
general law of His universe is maintained. He may 
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do much for an individual hj modifying the course 
of his life without any arrest of natural law or 
The Araa of injustico to others. Moreover, His 
p*«''m'««^ providence can mould and direct 
so that those physical forces which are yet 
untamed are brought by degrees under the control 
of the bit and the bridle. Even we can deal 
with a river which has spread itself dangraously 
over the face of the country by bringing it within 
banks and forcing it to serve useful purposes. The 
engineer cannot be responsible for every eccen- 
tricity of the stream when it breaks bounds and 
causes an occasional inundation. The processes by 
which the world is rendered fit for the habitation 
of man are probably not yet concluded. Nature 
still wrestles with its Master. The devastating fire 
leaps out of the cavities of the earth, and the 
tornado sUpping leash has to be overtaken and 
hunted back into the cavern of the winds. We 
may reasonably presume that the appearance of 
man in the new house prepared for hLm coidd only 
have been delayed at a loss greater than the incon- 
venience caused by the presence of workpeople 
who have not clewed off the scene before ^e 
arrival of the fresh tenant. It is within reason- 
able probability that man will be able in the future 
to control the earthquake tremor by providing 
mechanical outlets for insui^nt forces, as he is 
now almost prepared to dissipate a fog. At the 
least, the Ood Who conunands our affections must 
be One Who has done everything possible to 
mitigate the burdens of life, and to save us from 
despair. 
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There are certain races, as well as indiyiduals, 
who are more susceptible than others to spiritual 
impressions. With some, indeed, it is a veritable 
intuition — a second sight. This faculty is as much 
an endowment as a sense for music or for art. It 
is only the use of the faculty which raises an 
ethical question. We hare the Hebrew brothers, 
twin bom, the one an Esau and the other a Jacob. 
The one sees oxen, and the other sees angels. 
Nothing can prevent the spiritually minded horn 
realising these presences. In moments of crisis 
they cluster about them, and they exclaim: 
« This is God's host.'' The moral spMoiJ 
attainment of such men may be KMiowBMBt. 
equal to that of their fellows in whom the 
spiritual instinct is less sensitive. But they cannot 
doubt, although they may deny, their faith. They 
deny consciously, and therefore criminally. Like 
the spirits of another sphere, they ''believe and 
tremble." To such natures it is easier to enter the 
Kingdom of God, but harder to remain within it. 
Their very endowment multiplies their responsi- 
bilities and increases the diffictdtyof distinguishing 
between emotion and religion. But such in^viduals 
are not hypocrites. They desire to do right ; they 
realise temptation ; they dread the growth of evil 
habit ; but the emotion begotten by their spiritual 
faculty has also stirred other passions. And in the 
tempest of their soul they run danger of shipwreck. 
The world looks on with astonishment at those 
persons, pillars of propriety, long connected with 
the Church, who break down into the mire of 
common and gross vice. The man of the world, 
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uninstracted as to their spiritual history, derides 
their religion as a cloak of infamy, and 
exults in the fact that he at least has 
made no profession. The harm done by such 
moral failings may be incalculable, but as sinners 
they are no greater than others. The wrong which 
they hare committed appears the more intense 
because it darkens against the snow of their former 
lires; but they have actually followed the better 
way until the evil parleyed with in secret has at last 
overcome them. Their punishment is more severe, 
their remorse &r greater, than that of the loose liver 
whose final fall hardly attracts attention. 

Similarly there are races emotional, receptive, 
perhaps fickle in their religious fidelity, who are 
bom to see visions and to dream dreams. Such races 
are the natural corrective of coarser materialist 
peoples, and mingling with them give the spiritual 
perspective, the rarer atmosphere which invests the 
commonest life with finer meaning. Happy the 
people who draw the excellences of both from a dual 
ancestry! But when the fullest importance has 
been attached to spiritual impressions there remains 
a constant wonder at the unbroken silence of God. 
The soul, restless with uncertainty, cries out: 
" Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief.** Two 
reasons may be alleged as the cause of His silence 
— ^He may be unable to communicate with us 
otherwise than under human conditions — ^the Word 
always made flesh— or it may be necessary for our 
own uplifting that we search after Gk)d if haply 
we may find Him. Like travellers through an 
untracked forest land we pursue the path, guided 
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by SUB and stars, finding here a tree blazed, here a 
writing on a rock, which speaks of others who have 
passed this way before and hare left their record as 
help. Meantime, we dream that we hear Toices 
that encourage, and footsteps that suggest hidden 
company. We say to ourselves, it is the voice of 
the Lord Ood walking amidst the trees of the 
garden. Presently we reach an eminence where we 
take stock of the future with the experience of the 
past. As we draw a chart of the way we have come, 
its windings, formerly meaningless, group themselves 
into mystic letters, and we realise that God has 
spoken in His providence. 



THE POWER OF GOD IN PRAYER. 
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The Power of God in IhtmfW. 

If this personal religion exists, as we hare 
endeayoured to set out, it reasonably follows that 
we must look for its maintenance and refreshment 
to that inspiration of the individual which we 
speak of as prayer. But prayer has been assailed 
more severely than any other exercise in the ritual 
of faith. We have been warned that it is 
unscientific; it has been denounced objwiioMte 
as immoral. Why should we Pfewiw. 
attempt to alter the divine law, to change the 
intention of Ood, evem if we had the power so 
to do ? Gk)d must know better than man how 
to rule the world, and have fore-ordained the 
course of events for the greatest good of the 
greatest nmnber. Any petition that we ofFer for a 
deviation in the will of Gk)d must be sdfish 
initself, because it is for the purpose of obtaining 
an advantage which implies a disadvantage to 
someone else. With our wider knowledge prayer 
becomes an anachronism. But it has been urged 
that surely we may pray for the good of others, and 
for a greater measure of spiritual power for ourselves. 
Gifts coming from the inexhaustible riches of God 
cannot affect the reserves of Peity or impoverish 
anyone else. ' We may at least endeavour through 
prayer to bring our wills into harmony with the 
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divine will without anticipating or seeking to alter 
His wise decisions. But these criticisms of prayer, 
so cold and correct, have not much restraining 
value in circumstances of great pressure or in 
times of unexpected crises. *' Lord save me, I 
perish/' is the natural ejaculation of every sinldng 
Peter. When the ship is in danger it is 
tmnatural to find Jonah asleep in the 
The bifliiiici hold. The other shipmen are veiy 
of Pk«9«r. much awake, calling each one 
upon his god. In great emergency we burst 
the bands of logic and resolve that there is One 
in the universe able to save. " Yes," it will be said, 
^' you may call upon your God but the ship will 
go down cJl the same." Disaster or escape is deter- 
mined by circumstances out of reach of your own 
conduct. Besides, the laws of the universe will 
have their way sooner or later. You may save 
a man from a wreck to-day to die in Ms bed 
to-morrow. 

We only ask, however, for a divine power — 
to be exercised within limits — able to accom- 
modate us to circumstances rather than to abolish 
them. For instance, there are people who die 
unexpectedly with no realisation of death. Their 
passing is an euthanasia. For such people death 
never existed. Pain, grief, bereavement, may be 
modified so far as to mean different things to 
different people. '^ If that be possible," continues 
our critic, '^ would not a wise and kind Btder reduce 
trouble to a minimum for all of us without the need 
of prayer ? " Could He not give us everything of 
the best, lengthen our stay to the point of human 
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capadiy, and run the river so low that when we 
came to its hrink we should say: ''There is no 
river '' ? 

The forces through which the divine Fatherhood 
workSy however, are at cross purposes witii His own 
widies. At times, it seems as if the advantage was 
only slightly in His favour. The improvement has 
to be tested in long lengths. Even if it be true that 
God knows our needs better than we know them 
ourselves, and encourages the unembarrassed expres- 
sion of our wants, He discriminates between the 
wise and unwise appeal. For us to be too careful 
in prayer, to exercise restraint, would be to cease to 
be real. The earnest uplook, the prayer of the heart, 
may be much more potent thsm we imagine. It 
may turn the scale in our f jsivour ; or, what is stiU 
more important, in favour of the rightw One 
recruit, one addition to the fighting p^^^ 

strength, in the moment of attack, m a figktiiif 
may suffice by his moral vigour to '^•'^ 

carry across that thin line which often separates 
victory from repulse. Pare we say that with His 
soldiers active and strenuous God is not stronger 
than if he had been left without their enthusiasm 
and assistance? Prayer is probably that very 
co-operation required for obtaining a result when 
success is hanging in the balance. There are 
reasons for increasing rather than diminishing our 
estimate of the dynamic of prayer. The religious 
instinct urges us to pray. Let us give way to it in 
the fullest sense. 

Answers to prayer are particularly unsatisfactory 
to the ordinary mind, and do not lend themselves 
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with adTantage to public discnssiaB^ becaose they 
are always open to cynioal criticism^ It is only the 
man himself who has been refreshed and helped 
who is the witness to its truth. The peevish objec- 
tions which are raised affainst the usefulness of 
prayer are due to the treatment of it as a quack 
remedy, something to which we resort when we 
feel indisposed, and from which we expect all the 
good results tiiat are set out in an advertised article. 
A man who begins to pray only when he is in 
trouble has no right to any immediate answer. He 
is in a hurry, but the heavens remain silait, 
and the world goes on as before. Then, 
like a Yagask worshipper, who threatens his 
idol and turns its &ce to the wall, he 
abandons prayer in disgust because his telephonic 
yi^ sununons &ils to secure instant 

EspMiMM of attention. Prayer is a quality <rf 
^'^9^* mind, to be acquired throij^h 
change of disposition, the formation of new habit ; 
it is part of the religious outfit of man. When 
the prodigal is in a far country he does not begin 
by praying to Ids father but by speaking to him* 
self. He resolves to extricate himself from his 
present plight. He abandons his sordid past, 
resolutely turns away from old temptations, and 
as he travels homewards repeats to himself again 
and again the prayer which he proposes to offw 
when he meets his fskiher. Whilst he is yet a 
great way off lus &ther sees him and runs towards 
him. Then and not till then begins the inter^ 
course of prayer. What tender influence, 
quickening of the imagination, suggestion from 
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the fftther's heart, may hare reached the prodigal 
in the far land we know not; but he himself 
Tentures to pray otily when he hu oome into the 
atmosphere of home. It is actual contact with 
God which inspires prayer. A man has not begun 
to pray when, siok with disaiq[K)intmeat, he mutters 
some familiar rerse, and feels half a mind to try 
religion after alL He wants to be extricated from 
trouble to which his own folly has committed him» 
one of those catastrophes in which friends desert 
and one's own powers fail. He ought not to 
suppose that, to one lacking altogether in spiritual 
sympathy, mechanical results can be secured on a 
question and answer principle. Let such an one 
fling himself upon the mercy of God, and turn 
his face homewards without expectation of imme* 
diate help or reinstatement. Presently he will 
enter into the true meaning of prayer and find 
its profit. 

There is no doubt that the sym- p,.,^ •& aU to 
pathy between the human and tfamniy. 
the diyine which pmyer begets does dear the 
mental sight, and assist a man to see things in 
their true outline. He learns neither to excuse 
nor to accuse himself unreasonably, but to think 
of himself soberly, as he ought to do. An 
abasement which loses all sense of proportion, and 
whidi encourages a man of spiritual feeling and 
decent life to rank himself with the worst of 
sinners, is abnormal^ and threatens insincerity. 
But it is good for those with clean records to 
realise how easily it nught have been otherwise, 
to be thankful for deUrerance in temptation, to 
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confess that without the grace of Ood it would 
haye been with them as it is with others. Patience 
is also a virtue incident to prayer. The restless 
spirit hurries frona the Temple before the vision 
has appeared, but the faithful worshipper waits 
for the answer until it comes. 

There is a materialism of the Protestant worship 
similar to the mechanical recitation of creed or 
prayer in the practice of other religions. We are 
all tempted to rely upon the regular performance 
of a duty as if tiiat were a good in itself. No 
doubt the fixture of time and seasons creates a 
habit which assists us to concentrate thought. 
But {»ivate prayer, the family gathering, the 
ritual of the church, may lose vitality by very 
familiarity, and hardly arrest the attention, much 
less stir the emotions. The extemporised prayers 
of the Free Churches are not exempt from this 
danger. Instead of a spontaneous outbreak they 

Medumidj caj^ easily grow into a hardened 
PrajMT. recital of phrase and idea which 
the memory has supplied. To this prayer the 
congregation may be giving a courteous, though 
scarcely reverent, assent, foUowed by a sense 
of religious duty discharged, but without any 
anticipation of a response to their requests. The 
prayer which is embodied in a hymn is sometimes 
the truest approach to supplication, because mated 
to music it awakens emotion and reinforces senti- 
ment. But there is a message of peace for those 
who know how to wait. The Society of Priends 
has something to teach the Christian Church in 
those " flashes of silence " which give opportunity 
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for the attentive soul. Public worship might be well 
prolonged for a few minutes in a sacred stillness, in 
preference to the hasty dismissal which so often 
concludes a solemn gathering. The Gatholic 
practice of leaving the churches open for meditation 
at the disposal of any wayfarer might be extended to 
all others. 

Assuming the value of prayer, we must test its 
efficacy by difficult situations. A man, face to face 
with the perplexities of life, is justified in asking 
for light and leading in a complex situation. The 
step about to be taken may govern the rest of his 
days. In the first place, it is an advantage to state 
our own case clearly. We are compelled to be 
honest with ourselves in putting the circumstances 
to One Who can read the heart, and trace the 
motive. We realise for the first ^^^ 

time, perhaps, the strength and the RmI Answer 
weakness of our own case. We toPrayw. 
state what we believe to be the facts ; we add our 
personal wishes to them, and ask for guidance. A 
day, a week, a month may elapse ; the road is not 
clear before us. The problem still remains. Chafe 
as we may at the delay, we must not go forward 
imtil the message cpmes. Then suddenly there 
breaks in upon the mind an illumination. We see 
the landscape as a whole in a flash of summer 
lightning. There is the right road before us. It is 
as if we had actually heard a voice : " This is the 
way ; walk ye in it." And yet the solution may be 
simple enough. We had not seen it before, Kut 
with the larger outiook there is no mystery about 
it. It is our common sense reinforced and guided 
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which oommends it to us. A sceptical critic 
tell us that it is our own suhconscious thought. 
We had derolyed the duty upon the suhliminal 
self, and that faithful clerk, that *' fellow in the 
cellarage/' has returned us the sum duly worked 
out. But this hardly explains the imjmlse and 
direction given to the mechanism. The suhUminal 
self is not so much the superior of the conscious 
self as to be rnvariably right. For the intuition 
which breaks upon us is like a leap of light out of 
the dark. 

rwigrimiitiMi ^® prayer of the coUectivist 
Pwmym. Order, the public or common 
prayer, differs in some respects from the fore- 
going. But if the human will, the individual 
aspiration, can render any assistance to Qod^ 
there must be a special significance attached 
to gatherings of a concerted chaiacter. A body 
of people, moved by a common purpose, have 
greater power in their tmited action than through 
the accumulated effect of each unit working on 
its own account. It is the difference between a 
world of atoms extended into a gaseous doud, or 
concentrated into a nucleus. There is a magnetism 
which proceeds from numbers. With a meeting 
stirred to its depths individual responsibility 
appears to merge in the personality of the crowd. 
Tbe effect of this is sometimes doubtful. A whole 
assembly may break into flame agamst an 
individual who has not yet been fairly heard, or on 
behalf of a cause which owes its popularity to a 
purely partisan speech. The discordant cries, the 
passion which flies like spindrift, proceed from 
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those who in ordinary life are moderate and reason- 
able. They have parted with self control in 
the contagion of popular excitement, and with a 
lessened sense of personal responsibility surrender 
themselves to the elemental passions* The same 
voice cries ** hosannah '' at the beginning of the week 
and calls for ^ crucifixion '' at the end of it. Butthis 
peculiar quality of the public gathering contributes 
its own value to the religious itssembly. Though 
a man may plead that he can secure by meditation 
and retirement all that his soul desires, he overlooks 
the fact that he is called upon to contribute to the 
common stock of emotion. If the '* effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much,'' the 
appeal from an assembly of such persons has a 
gathered value. Each strenuous soul has warmth 
to give and to get. There is acommunion of saints 
as well as a communion with the Unseen. 

Any public speaker of experience will attribute a 
great part of the success of a meeting to his 
audience. No voice may have broken the pro- 
prieties of the proceedings, but a subtle sympathy 
has either gone out to tilie speaks, or has been 
denied to him. That influence is necessary to 
draw from him his best work. It is the appre- 
ciation of the audience, which co-operates in the 
deliverance of a speech. A few simple words, 
a cadence of voice, a pathetic incident, and a 
hush falls upon the assembly and tears gather 
in the eyes. Humour whidi vanishes in dull 
print is often brilliant on tlie platform. There is 
the first outbreak of laughter, and the second 
outburst^ like the roar of the shingle with the 
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retreating wave. The eloquent speaker hardly 
realises the power at his disposal. A &mous 
missioner may tell the same story again and again 
without loss of freshness. This power is akin to 
hypnotism, but it is not always the preacher that 
hypnotises. In the remarkable roTivkl movement 
in Wales it was often the congregation which broke 
out into ecstatic speech, regulating the order of 
praise and prayer as the power moved it. There 
are little inlets of the ocean which meander 
amongst green fidds. Periodically these waters 
return to the ocean for &esh power, and then steal 
inland again imder tidal pressure mtirmuring the 
mysteries of the seas. 

That instinct which prompts a nation in times of 
disaster or at moments of victory to declare a fast 
or a feast is a true one. When it calls upon Gk>d 
for help, wears the sackcloth, or sounds the timbrel, 
it is driven by suggestions which have their 
eiq>lanation a little beyond the zone of human 
reason. With our Northern races and their 
pressing activities the reflective side of religion 
. has fallen into disfavour. Medita- 

tion imported mto Christiamty 
from the East has never penetrated far beyond 
the boundary of the Church, and it fell into 
disrepute at the BeformaticNi. There is the 
obvious danger that meditation may become a 
synonym for idleness, and that the monk entranced 
may be really growing lethargic. But there is no 
doubt that abstraction from the things of the world 
in order to penetrate into the things of the Spirit 
has served Catholicism as a corrective to its 
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Bacrainental methods of orgamsed salration. The 
tenderness with which it has touched the ansteritj 
of the conyentual life enriches the history of 
religion. The mystic appears in every real form 
of faith, discovering fr^ tokens of the divine 
presence, and translating that hidden life into the 
practical affairs of the day. The salt and strength 
of Evangelicalism are found in this recognition of 
personal spiritual experience* Without this the 
Puritan theology would find it difficult to justify 
itself. 

We discover in true prayer a divine power 
manifesting itself through us, rather than a human 
approach of the soul to God. When wre ae in the 
outer courts of the Temple our desires sometimes 
tend to convert the House of Prayer into a House 
of Merchandise, but in approaching the inner 
shrine we lend ourselves to the divine inspiration, 
and learn what it is to pray '' in the Holy Ghost.'' 
Prayer therefore begins in the heart of Gtod, and in 
passing through our consciousness we only give the 
thought verbal expression, and return it again to 
God. But if God's kingdom is to come, and 
God's will to be done on earth as in heaven, we 
cannot suppose that a merely pious eiq>ressioiL on 
the part of the worshipper will be of much service. 
God will certainly bring in His kingdom as we 
believe in the shortest period of time. The very 
fact that we pray for such a kingdom indicates our 
willingness to co-operate with Gk)d, and suggests 
that co-operation has a distinct value of its own. 
God must be always working at His highest. 
Nothing is left by Him undone, but the perfection 
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of His nature is oonsistent with His limitation. 
Therefore it is to be inferred that our contributory 
forces properly directed lend additional strength 
to the process of the divine evolution. He has 
brought us into being with the intention of 
working through us, multiplying His powers 
through His creation of man. Virtually we ask 
Him to accept our efforts, and to organise them for 
the same end. We pray that we may be fellow- 
workers with Qod. Thus we c^re adding to the 
divine strength something of our own, however 
minute individually. Every prayer embodied in a 
life of service is an addition to the fighting forces 
of grace against Evil. The enrolment of indi- 
viduals into His regiments and armies, societies 
and churches, is a mobilisation of the forces of 
God, a caUing out of the reserves at His divine 
disposal Therefore, men ought always to pray 
and not to faint. 
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VI. 
Second Life or ImmortaKty. 

Thb iiiteipretation of a providential dealing of 
God with man depends upon a moral government 
of this world. Are we limited to our present sphere 
of beingi or do we require to construe one life 
through another ? Is it possible that existence of 
an individual character can be prolonged beyond its 
earthly manifestation, or is it only a partial exhibition 
of a greater whole ? Are we waves of a sea, lifted 
by the winds from its surface into crests that leap 
towards a heayen we can never reach, to sink back 
tired with the effort into a uniyersal ocean from 
which they will never more be distinguished P If 
it be so, our birth expresses only a temporary 
individuality, our death a return to the parei^ 
whole. 

Immortality is a question quite second Lif« 
distinct from that of a second and immoruiiir 
existence which may be succeeded «o»tr»««^ 
by others but in a terminable series. For, if we 
are immortal, we belong as much to the past 
as to the future. We assmne antecedent life as 
well as future existence. But of that antecedent 
life we are not conscious. Memory gives us no help, 
unless, indeed, faint reminiscences, half realised 
intuitions, have any reference to an earlier 
experience. A modem metaphysidan professes the 
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belief in this anteoedent life. He attributes the 
sudden recognition of persons and objects, irhom we 
have never before seen, as a suggestion of familiarity 
with a previous state of existence. But this surely 
is a slight basis upon which to build so weighty 
a conclusion, and even if these impressions prove to 
be correct there is a much simpler solution of them* 
The brain with which we enter life equipped 
is mapped with the experience of our ancestors. 
Incidents which have left a strong impression on the 
mental apparatus of our forbears might surely be 
transmitted by heredity distinctly enough to awaken 
these dim associations. Particularly would a woman 
before becoming a mother the more readily transmit 
a mental impression. The evidence of antecedent 
life is therefore so slight as to be practically 
negligible. 

On the other hand, has anything 
of miportance reached us from 
the world beyond? Would the most convinced 
supporter of Spiritualism assert that the inform 
mation received through medium, plemchette or 
unconscious writing, has enriched human knowledge 
or given us any hard facts which otherwise we 
could not have obtained? We are not required 
to impute conscious deception to the exponents 
of this cult by suggesting that its so-called 
messages from the dead may be explained for 
the most part by thought impressions conveyed 
by the living to the living. There is &r more 
evidence in support of telepathy than on behalf of 
messages from the Unseen. Particularly are these 
telepathic communications vivid when they pass at 
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the moment of death. The planchette and tmoon- 
scious writing are also capable of subjectiye interpre- 
tation. In the case of an alleged successful medium, 
we may attribute the result to the subconscious 
injGLuence of the interrogator upon the medium's 
mind supplying the data upon which the answer is 
founded. Even where a promise to communicate 
after death has been made in good faith the 
supposed result is so unsatisfactory as to 
leave doubt upon the minds of the most 
expectant. But in putting aside these materialist 
communications we must be careful not to exclude 
those subjectiye impressions which give some of us 
confidence in the neighbourhood and affection of 
those who haye passed beyond. It is no ghostly 
appearance which this assumes, no sudden apparition, 
no chilling shadow ; but it comes with a flash of 
warmth, like the Spring sunlight pouring into a 
room, raising the temperature with a sense of 
comfort and hope. To many it must seem that 
modem Spiritualism detracts from the dignity of a 
future life by destroying the conception of a profit- 
able occupation of the departed spirits, who are 
liable to be called up by a ghostly telephone to suit 
the caprice of a human operator. 

Our own conscious experience contributes as 
little to a solution. However near to the end of 
life no man testifies to a clarifying of the beyond. 
If one be old, and in tolerable health, the desire 
to live is still beating strongly. A man may 
spend much of his time in the past, but he 
continues to be interested in the present. Not a 
hint reaches, him as to what is to happen after death. 
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SometimeB with lessened vitality there steals oyer 
the mind an acquiescence in the close of existencci a 
satisfaction at the allotment of a full age. Then, as 
infirmities increase, it is better to be done with lif e^ 
better to lay it down deliberately than to cling to it 
pitiably. Under these circumstances, so the doctors 
tell us, they fail to get that co-operation of the patient 
which is the necessary condition of success in the 
contest with disease. On the other hand, where 
there is a strong desire to prolong life for some 
temporary purpose, even old age will refuse the 
first summons of the messenger, and the messenger 
temporises and waits upon its wishes. In excep- 
tional cases, at the moment of parting, there is 
a sudden gleam of hope, a fladi-light into the 
dturkness, as if a revelation of something beautiful 
beyond. But for the most part the last scene is 
only an incident in the long illness. It is one of 
several &ilures of strength, and from that faint 
there is no recovery. The interest of the dying 
is concentrated on the littie details of the sick 
room, the position of the night-light, the time of 
the medicine. The veil of the future is as opaque 
on the last day of the illness as on the first. A 
strong repulsion to the idea of extinction is the 
prerogative of health and strength, a desire yet 
unsatiiified for more life, more work. But most 
people go short of their wishes in this world, and 
a craving for more is by no means a certainty of 
getting it. Our own contribution to human 
existence appears important to oursdves, but is 
really of small ^ comparative value. There are 
plenty around and behind us ready to take our 
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places. It is fairly certaia that physical existence 

comes to a close with the death of the body, and 

that the form with which we have been so familiar 

will be resolved sooner or later into its earthly 

constituents. There are no yawning graves, no 

seas with their mtdtitudinous dead, to render up 

their prisoners at the sound of the trumpet. That 

re-tmiting of soul and body, the parable of early 

Christianity, has faded from modem thought. 

Now we know that we must part with the mortal, 

and put on immortality. In fact we are parting 

with it from hour to hour, and in the course of a 

fairly long life we have been re-bom many times. 

There is no reason why the particular body, arrested 

by the accident of death, should be required in 

other developments of existence. For it would 

be much easier to furnish the soul with new 
machinery. 

What, however, is that Ego ctmtdwunfttt 
which we assume exists when the •^ individuality, 
body with the brain — the apparatus through 
which mind works — suffers physical dissolution? 
The temporary loss of consciousness does not 
interrupt individualiiy. The remarkable phe- 
nomenon of sleep gives us proof of that. We part 
with consciousness every night and resume it every 
morning, although like a faithful friend and servant 
it tarries at the door during our time of repose lest 
we should suddenly want its assistance. But it is 
not idle meanwhile. Thought can proceed without 
the co-operation of our consciousness. Nor is the 
will supreme over the mechanism of the mind. 
We can only recover some things that are locked 
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away in the safe deposit of memory by alow aad 
cautious application of the will. The animal below 
us in the scale of being possesses consciousness, 
and it is only consciousness combined with reason 
which secures our supremacy. We assume some- 
thing beyond the body and mind, tethered to them 
for a time yet independent. Little indeed we know 
about it. It may be only a tenant of the physical 
frame, withdrawing as it finds it worn out and 
useless. We ask ourselves whether it comes upon 
us like a flood, a vital power driving the machine, 
part of that physical life we share with Kature. 
Are our mental qualities, our personal character- 
istics, really ourselves, or part of that common 
humanity to which we belong? Is the race an 
evolutionised development of the animal world 
which offers home to spirits finding discipline 
within it, or do we spring from the earthly 
altogether, beginning with the material and 
growing into the spiritual ? Have our spirits such 
an instinct of the divine that present existencci 
Condidoiu of however desirable, can never 
Second uie. satisfy, and will this homing 
instinct send us straight through trackless space 
to our final haven P Or shall we fiutter into the 
Hands that made us, timid souls carried like caged 
birds through the interstellar darkness into new 
spheres of being? Around these questions all 
religion revolves. We have no remembrance of 
the past, no intuitions as to the future, no present 
message from the Unseen. We must, therefore, 
foimd our argument for a future life upon 
quite other considerations. First of all, we 
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are conoemed with the little information of a 
distinct character which is given to us eren by a 
professed revelation. The fact of a second life has 
been asserted in no uncertain tone by nearly every 
great iaith, and not the least by Christianity. But 
the method of our passage from one sphere of being 
to another, the locality, the conditions, are still 
shrouded in the deepest mystery. The heaven of 
the ancients hung over them wrapt in the cobalt 
blue of day, lighted by the stars. The Hades was 
in the hollow earth, beneath that crust which 
moaned and shook with its restlessness. But to-day 
the place of rest or peace must be localised in 
shining worlds, one or many, whose light, travelling 
to us on winged feet, requires an appreciable time to 
cover the gulfs which separate us from them. It 
is useless to refine away this difficulty by prof essiiig 
heaven to be a state of existence ratJier than a 
place. It must have localiiy and circumstance. We 
are not to be unclothed, but clothed upon. life 
may, therefore, be expected to become more intense 
and resourceful in its manifestations, richer and 
fuller. Fortunately, later Science is helping rather 
than retarding this idea. If thought can pass from 
mind to mind, there is a medium more subtle to be 
discovered that may prove an agency through which 
personality can travel and influences return at a 
speed as far exceeding light as that already exceeds 
lower forms of progression. At least we may claim 
that there is no impassable bar to the crossing of 
personality from one condition of physical existence 
to another. Very probably the picture of this new 
life, if revealed to us at present, would be distressing 
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beoause it would be inexplicable. It would nise 
difBlculties, and challenge inquiries, with which we 
are not called upon to deal. And if the revelation 
were of an attractive and desirable character, it 
would distract our attention from commonplace 
duty, disturb our equanimity, and tempt us to 
become mere star-gazers for our remaining years. 
Our earliest experience of the new conditions will 
probably resolve them into the normal and reason- 
able. We shall not be permitted to bear the stress 
and shock of the journey alone when we are called 
upon to take it. The consideration which has 
nurtured us from the helpless moments of human 
existence cannot be supposed to fail at the dose. 
It may be that we shall steal into a consciousness 
of the new life just as the earthly infant becomes 
accustomed to its present surroundings, passing 
step by step from the twilight of consciousness into 
a perfect intellectual apprehension. But we must 
not rely upon the fact of an established providence 
in the present world as an ai^ument for a second. 
For God clothes the grass of the field, and cares 
for the cheap sparrow, neither of which we 
propose to credit with immortality. There are, 
however, other considerations of a much more 
potent character. The growth of the moral and 
spiritual nature frequently attains its highest per- 
fection in this life at the very time when the 
physical is going to pieces, and its final ruin 
threatened. Is this bright light, a taper kindled at 
the central Sun itself, to be blown out on a windy 
night, quenched in some chance but never ending 
darkness, leaving only a stench of mortality 
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behind? If it be trae, as we have ventured to 
affirm, that Gk>d wants us in order to work through 
us, is it not possible, nay probable, that He will 
not throw the machine aside at the moment when 
it has become the most useful medium for His 
diyine purpose ? If the future life were to be only a 
calm receptiyeness, green pastures and still waters, 
by the side of which the emancipated spirit should 
for ever remain in peace and qmet ; if it were onlj 
a question of reward ; then we might hesitate as to 
its length and value. But surely the ideal of our 
future is something far higher than this. The rest 
is to recuperate for fresh work, for dangers it may 
be. The green pastures and the still waters are to 
prepare for further service. Our next table will be 
spread in the wilderness, in the very presence of 
our enemies. There are outposts of danger, fresh 
battle cries to be raised, ministering service to be 
rendered, better than harps and crowns. There 
remaineth a rest to the people of Qod, a triumph, 
a parade day, when full uniform is worn, and the 
medals are affixed ; but, on the day after, there is 
the drab khaki, and the active service. For we are 
called upon to take part in a great cosmic plan 
which God is composing, and why should we limit it 
to this particular section of the vast whole ? Con- 
sidering the short time at our disposal even this world 
is not too much with us. Here or elsewhere there 
is so much to do. So the Founder of Christianity, 
Whose intuitions were divine, warns us against 
confining our treasure to earth, and invites us to an 
investment of character and purpose, a treasure 
of the heavens which He Himself guarantees. 
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Gonsequentlj, we find this earth becoming like the 
wajside inn from which our companions one by 
one steal away, and we, having settled onr account, 
must not be unwilling to go, hoping to find a better 
beyond. 

A.«»»«»f f.M». K there is a moral government of 
moral this world, a second life under 

•*''*™"^*' conditions comparable to our own is 
certainly demanded. The difference of opportui^ty, 
the varieties of temperament, the inequalities of 
circumstance, powerfully suggest a further period 
of moral probation. One man by benefit of heredity 
and environment is fitted to a body admirable 
for his purpose. Another starts debased and 
diseased. Human society applies roughly the same 
standard to the one as to the other, exacts no 
more obedience to its law from the well found than 
from the maimed life. In the one case the man is 
governed by an instinct of order, a tradition of law; 
he is bom into the purple, into the position of a 
ruler. The other man from the dawn of reason to 
the day of his death maintains with inefficient 
powers a struggle with evil instincts, and unfriendly 
surroundings. The law of Evolution involves these 
differences. A few in every generation must be 
better than the rest. They are outrunners, first 
waves that announce the rising of the tide ; the rest, 
following slowly and painfully, draw up to the same 
level. Apart ft!om moral leadership the pleasures 
of life are more evenly distributed. For morality 
does not necessarily mean happiness. The air 
of the peak is colder than the valley, and he 
who reaches the higher position loses companionship 
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B8 he asoendfly and grows lonely. Ocmtentment 
will easilj adapt a man to imperfect conditions. 
But given a second period of probation a great part 
of the difficulty disappears. Eaifhfol service under 
temporary disability is afterwards rewarded by 
larger opportunity. The fidelity of the servant who 
is true in the little shall be reqiiited by responsibility 
for the much. The second periodacts as a corrective 
to the first. 

Protestantism has involved itself 
in much difficulty by its abrupt 
dismissal of this theory. There is 
no reason why it should not have retained a second 
period of probation within the limits of its Puritan 
doctrine. The misuse of the doctrine before the 
Reformation in the Catholic practice of seUing 
masses for the dead did not really touch the 
question of its truth and usefulness. The result 
was that Protestantism crudely divided humanity 
into the good and the bad, and upon the accident 
of death harshly apportioned to them an eternal 
heav^i or hell. This left the reformed faith to 
&ce the problem of a second life in a sense contrary 
to the spirit, if not to the letter, of its own Scriptures. 
That Protestantism which found its active expres- 
sion in Calvinism is responsible for this irrational 
teaching of a fixed and final fate. It even went 
farther, and divided the living into the category of 
saved and unsaved, a condition from which there 
was no escape. A divine foreknowledge had 
determined the future of every human being 
before it came into the world. One was a vessel 
destined for destruction. No piety, no &ith, no 
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good work aTailed to that wretdhed b«ing who 
was created only to be rejected^ and whose verj 
suffering, b^ond power of mitigation, or finality, 
was supposed to magnify God, and to increase the 
glory of the redeemed. On the other hand, there 
were those from the beginning destined to salvation, 
who could never perish, who were never suffered to 
sin irremediably, and who might confidently read 
in anticipation their title clear to mansions in the 
skies. Yet every day they mingled with their 
fellow men, indistinguishable from themselves 
in virtue and conduct, nevertheless hopelessly 
exduded from an after-life of blessmg. Such 
a doctrine has been familiar to many still living, 
and in obscure parts of the country it survives to 
pervert the intellect, and to distort religion. But 
even where an enlightened conscience has rejected 
this extreme view, there lingers the idea that^ as 
conversion is possible to sJl, and salvation freely 
offered, there can only remain as the penalty of 
rejection an eternity of suffering. 

We can hardly suppose that a continuation of 
existence could essentisJly alter the moral relation- 
ship of the individual to great spiritual principles. 
Still shall we be masters of our own souls, and no 
compulsion could change our will, or purify our 
desires. Still shall we have relationship to One 
not less gracious and merciful than He has shown 
Himself in this life. The fire shall try every man's 
work of what sort it is, and even judgment must 
b^in at the House of God. 

It is evident that immortality through a 
succession of lives granted to the same personality 
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inyolyes a different question. If Ood wants us He 
will keep us. If we are fellow workers with Him 
in a cosmio trades union, we shall receive its 
advantages as long as we accept its responsibilities. 
The gift of Gk>d is eternal life, and that life we are 
assured is hid with Christ in Gk>d. But it is 
possible, fearfully so, that, if there be a different 
authority, a darker purpose, to be found in this 
universe, we may pass imder its power so far as to 
be unable to return. The agony of separation 
from Eternal Goodness will be intensified by the last 
cry after our lost souls, the last look of yearning 
pity that reaches us ; and the suffering of remorse 
will only cease in the gradual identification of 
ourselves with Evil, in a oontentmeiit in its 
service, in an entrance into the joy of that foreign 
overlord. 
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VII. 
Redemption through AtoQemenL 

We caa trace the doctrine of Atonement which 
plajs so great a part in Eyangelical teaching 
through Ansekn to Augustine, and again back- 
wards to the Jewish teachers of Christianity. 
The apostolic duty to the early Church was a 
di£Glcult one. It was bound to reconcile the 
person and work of Jesus Christ with the ancient 
Hebrew faith, and at the same time to throw open 
wide the door to Gentile converts. The ceremonial 
religion of the past was not to be binding upon 
that new world which was eager to receive 
Christianity for itself. In a little time that 
ceremonial came to an abrupt conclusion. The 
altar on Mount Zion was destroyed, the sacrificial 
flame trodden out under the rough heel of the 
heathen. If Calvary was a fuU and sufficient 
oblation, then the divine order of j^^j^ Ritual 
the Jewish Church had become «nd Chrutian 
fulfilled once for all in Christ. ^'^* 

By subtle argument the Christian teacher sought 
to prove that the long centuries of altar worship 
stood for a symbol only of the pure and unblemished 
offering of the soul and body of the Christ to His 
!Father ; and that suffering was for the sin of the 
whole world. The connection between this central 
fact of Christianity and Hebrew worship is not 
as dear to us as it was to Jewish converts. The 

h2 
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Temple saorifioe was a purely natioiial worship 
in which the outer world had no part The 
uniyersal system of sacrifice % no douht implies 
a sense of sin, a desire to propitiate, a need 
of forgiveness. By the symboliBm of the animal 
sacrifice there is a confession of desenred punish- 
ment, but the appeal is to divine forgivenMS, 
which, after a due acknowle^ment of theam as set 
out in the symbolic act, could be freely exeroised 
towards a repentant sinner. This does not carry 
with it the belief that the sacrifice is adequate, or is 
a satisfiMtion for the ofEence other than as a sign of 
repentance towards God. Where substitution enters 
into the thought it forms part of the punishment^ as 
in the case of the offering of liie first bom ; but the 
wrong done to the innocent victim createa a new 
offence, and outrages the natural sense of justice. 
There is also the significant omission from the 
teaching of Jesus Christ of any definite doctrine 
chrii^s DodriM ^^ ^ Substituted and expiatory 
of Hi. Blood, sacrifice. If this had constituted 
4he primary fact of His suffering, its real «[g» 
nificance, it would certainly have secured a place 
at the very centre of His teaching. His few 
references to the shedding of His own blood for the 
remission of sins cannot be separated from the 
interpretation which He Himself put upon them. 
'* Except ye eat the flesh and drink the blood of the 
Son of Man ye have no life in you." The dominant 
declaration of His own gospel was that He had 
come into the world to give eternal life. That life 
was the gift of God. For *' God so loved the world, 
that Ho gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
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belieyeth in Him should not perish, but hare ever- 
lasting life." The remission of penalty, or the 
consequence of sin, does not therefore depend upon 
the fact of Christ's death, but is obtained through the 
incorporation of His own life with the life of the 
human soul. Yet the new life which, assimi- 
lated by the world, will erentually conquer sin 
comes to us through the shedding of His own 
blood, and we are further told that with- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission. Before 
we seek a reasonable explanation of this statement, 
let us look at the Evangelical gospel of substitution, 
or of satisfaction, which has been imposed upon the 
Christian consciousness for so long a period. The 
earliest explanation of it given is in the doctrine 
that God has condemned all men to eternal death, 
either on accoimt of the sin of the race, which they 
share federally with others, or because inherited 
susceptibility has betrayed all men into sin which 
deserres punishment. It takes no account of 
responsibility for the evil or of the varying 
conditions imder which men may be drawn into 
sin. Jesus Christ, as the Son of Gk>d, was able to 
pay the full penalty of sin in His suffering on the 
Cross, and the extent of His offering sufBices for the 
whole world, past^ present, and future. The sinner 
who appropriates to himself by faith in Jesus that 
sacrifice^ is accepted in the Son. But later we have 
as an alt»natiye another theory, that Gk>d does not 
demand a f uU penalty, but requires the vindication 
of His holiness by one typi(^ act of reparation, 
stupendous in its character, which should arrest the 
attention of the world, and teach every man the 
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measure of that guilt from whicli the grace of God 
alone can set him free. These two theories hare 
heen pressed upon our acceptance by external 
^^ authority. There is no such answer 

older ETADcdicai in the himian heart, no conmion 
Doctrinet. instinct which, apart £rom an 
inspired statement, would acknowledge the justice 
of a substituted victim, or the necessity for such a 
vindication of the holiness of Gk>d as the suffering 
of His Son for the sin of the world. We are, therefore, 
justified in demanding that the external authority 
shall be of an undeniable character, if either of these 
doctrines is to form part of the Christianity of 
to-day. We cannot profess to rely altogether upon 
certain passages in the Epistles which are more or 
less directly concerned with the reconciliation of 
the Jewish and Christian faiths, unless the gospel 
Q^^^p^ records give confirmatory evidence, 
and EpudM How Can we account for the 
ccmtratiad. omissiou of thcse theorics of 
redemption from the most touching and telling 
parables of Jesus Christ ? Repentance is the one 
condition of restitution to the favour of GtoA. The 
son in the far country is yet a great way off when 
his father sees him, and that father runs to meet 
him half way, smothers the very confession of sin 
with his tender embraces, and exclaims : *^ This my 
son was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is 
found.'' The strayed sheep is sought by the 
shepherd and restored to the fold without conditions. 
The Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sin. 
That was clearly a commission which Jesus Christ 
believed that He had received from His Eather. He 
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oould not hare counted upon the efGlcacy of His 
coming death ; for He would surely have made some 
reference to it in the act of absolution. Her sins 
which are manj are all f orgiyen her ; for she loved 
much — ^repentance, remission, return. '^If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the Oommandments/' 
'* What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to lore mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?" More than all, in the Lord's Prayer itself , 
that authentic form of words left by the Lord to 
His disciples, with the full knowledge that they 
would continue to use it after His death, there 
is nothing attached to the forgiveness of sin 
except the condition that we must in like manner 
forgive our brother. Here if anywhere we 
should expect' to find a clear definition of 
redemption through sacrifice, but the analogy 
introduced into the prayer completely excludes 
such an idea. Nor is there any real value in the 
argument that we have the testimony of many 
thousands who have believed in Christ aa their 
sacrifice, and have found peace in God through that 
belief. Such a happy realisation of forgiveness is 
not necessarily conditioned by the intellectual form 
of its reception. That victory which overcometh 
the world is a sense of union with God, of new-bom 
strength, of resolution which enables us to become 
as little children, starting afresh in the dawn of 
better things with the sunlight on our faces. 
Before Jesus Christ lived and died in history, there 
was the same deep sense of sin, the cry of the 
burdened heart, the gratitude and glory of forgive- 
ness. The historical knowledge of Jesus Christ is 
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not a neoeiflary eondition to tbe reo^tion of that 
Christ of the soul Who appeals to every man that 
comes into the world. The guilt of humaniiy 
deeply dyed, as often it is, is yet measurable and 
forgivable, though it draerves, and sometimes 
receives, an appropriate punishment. After all, 
manldnd has come into the world, vexed with 
cross currents, with complexities of Good and Evil, 
which make the exact apportionment of just 
judgment a matter for the nicely-poised scales 
of a Supreme Justice. We must take a broader 
view of the problem of redemption to discover 
its meaning. God is the God of the great 
universe, and He would not have singled out 
one little planet for His divine favour. The 

ACo«iie¥Wir doctrine of Bedemption is bound 
of to have a cosmic significance. 

lUdemiitiott. rj^Q jj^jj ^}^^ opposcs Gtod, as we 

have suggested elsewhere, works for disintegration, 
arrests the march of Evolution, decomposes man into 
the dust from which he was quickened. The divine 
begetting of His own nature into perpetual Sonship 
is in order that the creature shall not perish ; that 
is to say, shall not follow the course designed for 
him by the competing Evil, but shall have the right 
to enter upon new h'fe, that eternal life of God 
through belief, or identity with His eternal Son. 
Death and life are here placed in opposition. Evil 
is the source of disintegration and consequent death 
to body and to soul alike. The redemption of the 
body is only in process of accomplishment. In the 
splendid imagery of the New Testament the whole 
creation is groaning and travailing in pain for that 
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eront. Hence eternal life has yet to fulfil ita 
object of deUrering us from the pangs and 
of dissolution. But we can be saved from 
those bitterer pangs of eternal death eyen though 
Evil has obtained partial control orer our spiritual 
nature. Through the eternal Sonship we may 
become so &r at one with Gk>d as to triumph at the 
very moment of the yictory of the graye. It is this 
At-one-ment with an. eyerlasting Christ which 
secures the uprising of the spirit both here and 
hereafter. This yast work, howeyer, is not accom- 
plished in any part of His uniyerse simply by an 
act of the will of the diyine Being ; for if so we had 
neyer found ourselyes in a world fraught with 
temptation and trouble. It means suffering, sacri- 
fice, an Eternal Passion of Qod, a Lamb slain from 
the beginning of the worlds. B/cdemption is not a 
desire or an example of better things to be taken as 
our pattern, and to be followed ; it is the yery union 
of Qod with our souls. His entry gives light, creates 
new joy, and also begins the long struggle. We are 
not saved without effort, pain, self denial on our 
part It is Christ who carries the heavy cross, but 
we follow with our own. He bears the brunt of the 
attack upon our souls, never so fierce and desperate 
as when those souls are about to escape from the 
dominion of Evil. Gk>d in His holiness must have 
a far more acute realisation of sin than can be 
brought home to any human consciousness. He 
looks with loathing into those black gulfs which we 
have never &thomed. In coming into contact with 
Evil in us and for us He suffers its horror, and throbs 
with the detestation of it. He thought it neoessaiy 
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to erect a Calvary in the middle of history which 
shoiild reveal to all time the appalling mystery of 
Evil and the suffering of the purest and best in the 
salvation of humanity. The Gross is therefore a 
parable of that redemption which the eternal Son 
of the Father manifested through the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and which He is ever accom- 
plishing for our world, and for others similarly 
conditioned. For to save is to suffer, as we shall 
presently understand. At eventide there will be 
light. Against that evening sky there is a Gross — 
see there are three Grosses— God and humanity are 
suffering together. In this sense the forgiveness of 
sins is dependent upon redemption, because without 
that redemptive force working in us, and accepted 
by us, we could not feel true penitence nor respond 
to the appeal of our Father Who is longing for our 
return. It was the father's love still flickering in 
the heart of the prodigal son, ^'my &ther,'^ still 
amidst the swine and husks, which bade him *' tcJce 
with him words ** and come home. ** If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children; 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him ? ** The atonement, 
the one great barrier between mb and everlasting 
failure, though the gift of God, may be regarded as 
an act of justice to mankind as well as of God's love 
for them. Let us not fall back upon the false 
idea of God's omnipotence, or the suggestion that a 
lost soul would be a &ilure which He could not 
tolerate. There are sufficient failures in Nature, 
superfluities of creative power, to warn us against 
false confidence in that respect. Nor can we claim 
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a prolonged future upon natural grounds as we 
have already discussed. There is no inherent 
*' right to live." But we come to the conclusion 
that forgiveness of sins and redemption by atone- 
ment are correlative, but not coincident, doctrines. 
The one great need of the soul is deliverance from 
Evil. *' Lead us not into temptation " is a qualified 
prayer. We know that we shall have to encounter 
it sooner or later in the discipline of our souls ; but 
we may pray against it as against sickness or death, 
though both wOl surely arrive. But "deliver us 
from evil" is an unqualified petition. To the 
early Church, the world was an accomplice of the 
Evil One. That fear of the world Dbtnut of 
which we regard to-day with our the WorU « 
broader views of life to be ascetic, i»tf-*n»th- 
and almost morbid, was prompted by the fact 
that Evil disguised imder a fair mask is far more 
dangerous, because it comes to us accompanied 
by so much that is admirable, attractive, or at its 
worst, seductive. It is the mingling of Good and 
Evil in human flesh and in the world around which 
constitutes the danger. For the world is after all 
a good thing enjoyed but not abused. " Love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the 
world,'' exclaims the shrinking apostle. " I pray 
not that Thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shouldest keep them 
from the Evil '' is the utterance of his Master. 
The world cannot be saved from putrefaction 
without the salt of good living. It is indeed a 
GK)d-f orsaken Sodom in which even one righteous 
man cannot find an atmosphere, an opportunity. 
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through which infectious goodness may spread. 
God comes into humanity at its darkest point in 
order to save. He sees His own child playing upon 
the edge of the volcano, or within range of the 
cruel teeth of that inexorable machine which 
grinds out the consequences of evil doing, and, 
realising the result that is threatened, regardless 
of risk, plunges forward in rescue. The disciples 
would understand the meaning of His words, *' He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Pather,'' when 
they comprehended that it was the Eather's suffer- 
ing through the eternal Sonship in Christ which 
saves. The terminology of the Jewish faith was 
used freely in the new Christian doctrine. The 
blood was the life, and the blood of Christ was 
therefore symbolical of the life of Christ which 
cleanses from all sin, as the blood of a healthy 
subject transfused rato the veins of the dying will 
revive from physical death. The blood cleanses 
in this instance because its microbic life kills the 
bacilli of disease, and the ansamic subject becomes 
a new creature. It is not possible for us to 
determine how far Jesus Christ in His. humanity 
realised the sacrificial character of this divine 
suffering. That consciousness which he shared 
with His Father must have given Him an 
insight into it. There is certainly much more in 
the account of the crucifixion than that of a Teacher 
Chrirt upon Hit enduring death for the sake of His 
CroM. message. But His mind was not 

altogether concentrated upon one great act 
of sacrifice with the whole world for the altar 
stone. He showed a pathetic interest in the 
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details of His tunoimdiiigs. He oommitft His 
mofher to the earo of the beloved John; He 
holds a brief ooiiTeisatioii with the thief on the 
adjoining cross; He gives expression to His 
sufferings from the torment of thirst. His final 
ejaeulatkm, '* It is finished/' conld hare i^pplied as 
much to His long drawn agony as to any great 
expiatory aet. It is only in the words, '^ My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me P '* that any 
reference can be found to an abjrss of despair in 
whidi he felt Himself separated from God. But 
is it not equally possible that He really anticipated 
a dedaiation &om His Eather, some mamf esfai^tion 
of God out of the overshadowing darkness, which 
should have dedared that ''This is indeed My 
beloved Son,*' before He gave up His spirit into 
the hands of that EatherP A few hours pre- 
viously, during His passion in the garden. He 
had told His disciples that He could command, if 
He desired it, more than twelve legions of angels. 
Had that desire wrung from Him by the awful 
strain of the erucifixion failed to obtam the 
response He had expected P In the sudden 
darkness of the sky had His own spirit felt the 
obscurity for a few brief moments, so that He lost 
hold on the consciousness of His own divinity, and 
became a simide Jewish artisan dying for a lost 
cause? 

The first disciples attached an importance to 
the Besurrection which for a time overshadowed the 
meaning of Ghrisfs death. It was on that first 
day of the week that their attention was almost 
wholly concentrated. It was a triumph over death 
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which they celebrated^ not a mystic submission to 
it. But the Cross of Christ has assumed a pro- 
portion and glory in after time which subordinates 
every other doctrine to itself. Just as the 
Incarnation is the symbol of a cosmic fact, the 
existence of God, as Godhead finding speech under 
the limitation of human conditions, so the death 
of Christ symbolised to all succeedrag time the 
vaster fact of eternal suffering in the deliverance 
of humanity, nay, of the whole creation, from the 
power of Evil. As we speak of Jesus Christ as 
Gtod in the sense that fie manifested the eternal 
Sonship on earth for a time, and we reach through 
Him to the vaster Existence lying behind, so we 
speak of the death of Christ as saving us, not 
because in itself it constitutes salvation, but as 
the manifestation of the greater truth, which we 
might never have fully understood unless it had 
been presented to us in this concrete and limited 
form. Man can no longer complain that he has 
been begotten into an impossible situation, with 
heredities and affinities which are his tyrants, so 
long as it is true that where sin abounded grace 
does yet more abound ; and other worlds and other 
scales of being require their Christs, through 
Whom the eternal Son must work according to 
the nature and receptiveness of those to whom 
He brings a like salvation. 
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VIII. 
Inspired Scriptures* 

We find that there is a place for religion in the 
interpretation of the uniyerse to mankind. Amongst 
the expositions of the religious instinct Christianity 
holds the leading position. Besides the philosophic 
basis, which Christianity shares with other forms of 
faith, it claims authority through a traditional 
organisation. This obtains living expression in the 
Church of to-day as well as in the sacred writings. 
These writingB it can only fuUy verify by a spiritual 
experience, though some of its members prefer a 
" sure word of prophecy " to a " vision in the holy 
mount/' and hold that our belief should be 
determined by the thoughts of others rather than 
by our own freshly wrought conclusions. Be that 
as it may, the authority of sacred writings gathers 
in proportion to their age. Distance Growth 
invests an object with mystery, ^ AuAoray. 
softens its rugged edges, and conceals its in- 
equalities. So an ancient scripture, like a range 
of mountains which appeared separated and dis- 
connected when near at hand, presents only soft 
curves and sublime peaks against a distant sky. 
To each succeeding generation the roU of testimony 
grows longer, and a faith ^^ once delivered to the 
saints," and yet again delivered, becomes invested 
with an accumulated claim upon obedience. Yet 

I 
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there must always oome a time when we are hound 
to go hack to first credentials, to place ourselves in 
the position of the people to whom the 
Book originally came. Why has this psaknist, 
prophet or preacher survived, whilst other contem- 
porary voices have died into silence ? 

In old times there was an importance attributed 
to a statement committed to writing. Our modem 
system of scribbling a note at any moment, upon 
any subject, together with the multiplication of 
copies, has robbed the written word of the awe 
which belonged to an age of deliberate writing. 
!Far back in history we find it enshrined in a king^s 
palace, preserved on obelisk or temple. The warning 
to Belshazzar ran naturally along the cornice of the 
hall of festivities. For probably much else of a 
pious and hortatory character had already found 
place there. The Babylonian not only burnt his 
sacred writings into brick, but he preserved in the 
public library of the city impor^t commerdal 
contracts. 

In ages when little was committed to writing, the 
tablets of the memory were trusted more fully than 
with us who relieve ourselves of mental attention, 
as soon as possible, by mechanical assistance. The 
prophet or the seer would have to obtain consider- 
able popularity before his writing was committed 
to a permanent record. It was only the greatly 
honoured whose literary works were preserved 
amongst the scrolls of a library. Erom this selection 
a few survived, to be re-copied into a literary 
immortality. There are references in the Bible 
itself to books of importance to their contemporaries 
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which are lost to us. Similar misfortune has orer- 
taken much of the classic writing of antiquity, 
though now and again the archsBologlBt recovers from 
an Eastern monastery, or from an Egyptian tomb, 
some treasure of the past. The prophets were not 
solitary peaks, cloud-capped and awful, rising high 
above the plain of human experience. They were 
part of a mountain range foreshortened to the 
spectator, who in order to identify them required 
to have one and another distinguished amongst the 
maze of heights. To their contemporaries they 
rarely stand out pre-eminently. ** His mother and 
His brethren, are they not with us ? " is repeatedly 
spoken of every new teacher. In our own time, 
it takes years to recognise the new poet who will 
rank at last amongst tihie immortals. Wordsworth 
was one amongst others whom contemporary 
judgment regarded as little inferior to him. Yet 
where are those others to-day ? Perspective is 
one of the most important comUtions of reputation. 
There are men living to whom Tennyson was once a 
minor poet, a lark fluttering above the grasses, not 
soaring into the heart of the blue ; and Browning 
was left to the discipleship of a few enamoured 
followers. Amongst the many prophets of Israel 
there were the fashionable preachers of their day, 
appealing by their ready qualities to an instant 
appreciation. They had their reward; whilst the 
great thinkers and reformers roamed the by-ways 
sometimes noticed, often shunned. So it- has 
happened that a book, now sacred, has not reached 
that seat of authority, a place in the canon, until 
its author, despised and rejected, had passed beyond 

i2 
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humaa praise or blame. Such delay, at any rate, 
secured fairer judgment ; it cleared the court of 
personal bias. The generation that pronounced 
the verdict dealt with the merit of the work alone. 
Whatever might have been the reputation of the 
intellectual and literary class, the prophets could 
never have laid hold upon the affections of the 
The popular verdict nation if the rough judgment of 
in the Cuion. the commou people had not really 
determined their authority. When a popular 
movement became irresistible, Babbi and Scribe 
would declare the work to be of God. 

No doubt the historical parts of the Old Testa- 
ment owe their present form to revision and 
editorship. But we must assume that if they 
had not corresponded in their main features to 
the history which the Jew traditionally carried 
in his mind there would have grown up a second 
Bible, and we should have had the two versions 
side by side, the one in popular form, the other for 
the learned classes. It is evident that the oral 
tradition corresponded to the written tradition^ and 
the fact that no other version was called for 
contributes to establish the authenticity of the 
Hebrew canon in the popular estimate. But if the 
historical accuracy of the recorded movements of 
the Hebrew race from Abraham downwards were 
established, the moral influence attributed to them 
by the elect people need not govern the conduct of 
to-duy. The narrowness of the teaching, the 
provincial character of the ideals, repel the modem 
thinker. The strange interweaving of spiritual 
emotion with doubtful morality diminishes its 
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ethical value for him. He acknowledges the 
archaeological interest, but resists the theological 
authority. 

The testimony of monumental discoveries has 
considerably modified the criticism directed against 
the age and accuracy of Hebrew scriptures. The 
discovery of phonetic writing at an earlier date 
than formerly accepted, the identification of the 
common tongue of the Oanaanite and the Jew, 
prove that we are not boimd to hieroglyphic or 
ideographic systems at the time of the Exodus 
or earlier. The story of a desert- wandering of a 
nation of escaped slaves was a tradition for which 
there was no demand, and if doubtful it would 
have been corrected by some other competing 
tradition. The Maori has his annals of pilgrimage 
from island to island across the Pacific when he 
emigrated from the original source of his race. 
There is no reason to doubt the truth of this 
tradition, though he had neither a Moses nor a 
Pentateuch to register an Exodus, which must 
at least have dated back many centuries. 

Protestantism owes much of its robust character 
to the Old Testament. The spirit and temper of 

the Puritan was more in accord Relation of tiie 
with that of the Jew than with oia Testament to 
that of the GentHe Christian. Chmti-nity. 
The ferocity in battle of those desert-bred clans, 
their harsh justice, their cruelty to aliens, is 
reproduced in the religious wars which broke 
out upon the Beformation. WUd chants of 
victory, bitter curses on enemies, break like 
thunder across the solemn music of the Psalms. 
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They cannot be said to be sympathetic with the 
spirit of Christianity. Tet if we were to deprive 
ourselves of the contribution which the Old 
Testament has made to our religious life we 
should be at once sensible of a loss in warmth 
and colour. Histoiy is too pale a shadow moving 
through a dim past to enable us to learn the lesson 
of an intelligent Power to be discovered in the 
march of armies and in the fate of empires. But 
in this handful of Jews we may compare the 
passionate belief of the people in their own God 
and destiny with the circumstances of their national 
life. The theory of the theocracy did not permit an 
extension of empire deep into neighbouring nations. 
At the most the Jews might keep in vassalage the 
hated Edom and Moab, or cast their outposts as far 
as Damascus and Tyre. To go farther would have 
been to raise a problem of empire too vast for 
them. They might have been overpowered by 
the strange blood and stranger gods of their new 
confederates. They were therefore restricted to 
their little mountain country, bounded by the 
wilderness on the south, without a port of any value 
for commercial expansion until they reached the 
gulf of Akabar. Tliey lay just within the tract of 
contending armies, a buffer state between Egypt 
and the empires of the Tigris and of the Euphrates. 
They could not expect liberty to work out their 
own political history, or to escape from becoming 
the victims or the tools of one or other of their huge 
neighbours. Their story reads like the anecdote of 
some confiding bird which raises its young upon a 
battlefield, or plants its nest upon the axle of a 
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camapge. There are highland spaces in the world 
where the prohlem of a theocracy might have been 
tried uncrossed by hostile forces ; but the Land of 
Promise is but a ledge on the seaboard of Syria, 
small as a miniature Greek state, or as our own 
principality of Wales. The experiment of an dect 
people under the direct government tim 

of Deity was made with a race E>««i Pmi^a. 
exposed to every wind that blew, enslaved by 
Egypt or by Babylon, seduced by the Greek, 
threatened by the Soman. At last it was 
scattered far and wide, distributed amongst the 
nations, harried by persecution. Yet this race has 
maintained its substantial unity in face of every 
diversity of fortune. Its hope is inextinguishable. 
If the people cannot return to Jerusalem this year 
they will wait for the next. Their confidence 
remains unimpaired during long periods of national 
disaster. One can understand a belief in special 
divine favour during the victories of a David, 
the splendour of a Solomon, or the deliverance 
of a Hezekiah; but the world has never seen 
such a triumph of faith as that which has survived 
the quenchinsT of the glories of the Maccabees, the 
final fall of Jerusalem with the bankruptcy of the 
national hopes. But the historical importance of 
the Old Testament by no means exhausts its 
practical value to Christian life. The deepest 
emotions, the most difficult questioning, find 
expression and consolation in that manual of 
piety, the Psalms, and their kindred writings. For 
tenderness, pathos and sublimity they are un- 
rivalled. Whilst the Jewish ritual and dogmatic 
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teaching have lost their hold upon the conscience 
of to-day, we use the Psalms upon our pilgrim 
way, and share with the Jew in that thirst for God, 
the liying God, which gave vitality to his religion. 

The condition of the divine government depended 
upon the moral assent and obedience of the Jew to 
the Law. His co-operation was necessary to the 
fulfilment of the theocratic ideal. Warnings 
repeated foretold disaster if he failed in that 
condition. The divine choice depended upon his 
fidelity to his intense monotheism. Wealth, 
learning, luxury, beckoned to him. The kingdoms 
of this world and the glory of them invited him to 
become one of them. Some yielded to the seduc- 
tion. Many of the favoured race have been lost 
in the sands of the centuries, scattered amongst 
neighbouring nations. But the remnant still 
remains, waiting for the fulfilment of its hopes, 
a Messiah yet to be bom. 

Caaonidty ^® proccss through which the 

a qiMtdoo of Bible has come to us is a survival 
•""^'^^ of the fittest. It is a rough method, 
perhaps the only one, for winnowing the chaff from 
the wheat. Possibly the process is not perfect. 
There are passages in the apocryphal books instinct 
with the divine message, and there is a Book of 
Esther and a Song of Solomon which might have 
passed into the apocryphal writings without loss to 
the moral and spiritual forces of the Old Testament. 
There are catalogues of custom and law, dry national 
records, once of value though of no particular 
use to the world of to-day. But it would be difficult 
to interpret our New Testament without the earlier 
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document, a work which exercised so great an 
influence upon the writers of the second collection. 
In the New Testament we are not carried through 
periods of history, nor attracted by a literature of 
religion. Indeed, there is a fear that the second 
Testament breaks off too abruptly in being limited 
exdusively to the sayings and doings of Jesus 
Christ and of His immediate disciples. Eor there 
is no sign in the teaching of Jesus Himself of any 
such sudden conclusion to the message. He taught 
that He was only sowing the seed, leavening the 
meal. It is evident that He never contemplated 
stereotyping; His gospel into one rigid form of 
teaching, or of organising a Church within the 
lifetime of His own apostles. If He had intended 
such a result He could hardly have failed to 
direct His followers as to the intellectual and 
ecclesiastical character of the society that they were 
to found. He would have given them rules, or at 
least discussed the value of rules. He would have 
instructed them as to mental and moral dispositions, 
and as to varying customs &r beyond the limits of 
Judaism. He did nothing of the kind. He only 
promised them a return of Himself in the Spirit, a 
divine power which would guide them into all 
truth. They were not to receive the lesson 
from His human lips, dear as that speech would 
have been to them, reverently as they would have 
accepted it. We are probably not in possession 
of too large a canon but of too g^^^ chuich 
small. The discrimination which ud New TMtameat 
the early Church exercised towards Cwioo. 

its teachers was severe. It was apparently her 
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intention to rule out any writings which could not 
be authenticated as a faithful report of the sayings 
and doings of her Master, or as the words of that 
small band which had known the Christ in the flesh 
and had actually spoken with Him. The only 
exception which she made was in the case of that 
privileged apostle whose conversion was so remark- 
able, and whose contribution to Christian teaching 
was of so much force and character. But S. Paul 
claimed to have come literally into contact with 
Christ before the gate of Damascus, and to have 
subsequently realised an experience which left him 
no doubt as to his apostolic commission. To this 
the Church apparently agreed, though in other cases 
it was her practice, if not her avowed intention, to 
accept nothing as inspired by the Spirit of God 
which was not received at first hand, or which had 
not come direct from an apostle or through an 

accredited agent ^t a later date. The critics of 
to-day suffer from the disability of distance, and 
move about like men in a mist. But those of the 
first and second centuries must have had means of 
judgment at their disposal not available to us. If 
this principle of first hand evidence was adopted 
they would not haVe spared themselves pains to 
secure confirmation of the authority of the writings 
they received. It would have been comparatively easy 
for the apostles to communicate with the Churches 
in which they were interested during their periods of 
absence. On the other hand, it is equally probable 
that the Gentile converts had the means at their 
disposal for testing the authenticity of the apostolic 
letters and for multiplying copies of these authentic 
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documents. It is therefore something hetter than 
conjecture which persuades us that, subject to 
small emendation, we possess to-day a literature of 
dogma unequalled in the annals of religion. The 
delay in the publica^on of the Eourth Gtospel 
presents no insuperable difficulty to our argument, 
as a disciple of John of Zebedee might have had 
charge of his master's manuscript with instructions 
as to conditions of publication. For it is easier to 
accept this gospel as a report of the sayings of 
Christ than to introduce another man of the 
altitude of Jesus who lent himself to the delinquency 
of inyention. 

As a practical matter, in what Di,eriiiiniaiiiig 
form are we to use scriptures of • «Mof 
unequal merit and of varying ScHpiurefc 
degrees of historicity? If the days of literal 
inspiration are numbered, and for instructed people 
are already passed, in what sense are we to accept 
a book indissolubly bound to the creed we profess ? 
Certainly we must lay aside the critical spirit if we 
are to use the Bible to adyantage. Criticism has 
its own part to perform, and that duty is not 
always an agreeable one. It is painful to be called 
upon to correct the errors of an elder. To lay 
hands upon the Bible is like rebuking one's 
ancestors. When one approaches it for the pur- 
pose of piety this critical spirit may properly be 
set aside. That text, this quotation, has had its 
particular significance to the men to whom it 
first came ; but to us who read in it the light of 
individual experience it will bring a new thought 
and message. Illumination flashes from the mirror. 
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but it is only a mirror after all, and we see in 
the mirror darkly. It reflects our own wants, 
it sometimes answers our questions. It is a book 
which interprets the past, and looking into it we 
may mystically forecast the future as in the crystal 
of an Eastern soothsayer. Construe its letter 
literally, treat it as merely grammar, and the 
enquirer will come back empty handed. It is 
always the "Spirit with the Word," when the 
Bible passes beyond literature into religion. For 
it really matters little to pious souls how much of 
it is fact and how much poetry. God's little ones 
are less offended by the critics than we might 
suppose. The truth which we assimilate into our 
being is different from that which we appreciate 
by the intellect. We know ; therefore we believe. 
If a revelation be established for what reason are 
we to treat the canon as closed? Are not the 
rivers of Damascus as healing and helpful as the 
waters of Israel P May we not wash in them and 
be cleansed ? Are there not outstanding writings 
in every age not less inspired than those of the 
Need for a Hebrcw and Christian Scriptures ? 
ReviMd Cwioii. Por indeed those Scriptures them- 
selves stand in need of revision. Not only the two 
bogks that we have already mentioned, but other 
historical writings might pass into the Apocrypha, 
a book of reference for the learned, to be treated 
with respect, and used occasionally in the service 
of the Church. The Old Testament would 
then only contain those portions which serve 
the purpose of piety, poetical and prophetic 
records showing the development of religion, and 
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opening the road to Christianity. On the 
other hand, the New Testament might very 
well be enriched with passages from the 
saints and confessors of the Uniyersal Church 
whose writings hare obtained general acceptance. 
Such a selection must not be denomina- 
tional, or diyisiye, but must rest upon the 
pious experience of the Christian ages. Such a 
growth of the canon is almost required to secure 
the position of the more ancient Scriptures. For a 
breach in the message of God ought not to be 
admitted. When the early Church limited the New 
Testament canon, it was probably owing to the antici- 
pation of an immediate return of its Lord. And so 
further written testimony to the &ith was regarded 
as supererogation. Indeed, the process of selection 
has proceeded without the canonical imprimatur, 
and there are passages which command the respect 
and affection of Catholic and Protestant writers 
whose names occur to all of us. A more striMng 
example is furnished by the hynmology of the past 
two hundred yeaors. During that time, a second 
Book of Psalms has come into being. Amongst 
the many hymns which have been written by every 
school of Christian thought there are certain which 
have obtained world-wide reputation, irrespective of 
the churchmanship of their authors. From 
Bomanist to Unitarian there is that great succes- 
sion of Christian singers whose music rises in every 
church and whose hymns are found in every 
compilation. Separate these particular hymns from 
others, and we have a collection which has received 
the endorsement of the Christian-speaking world. 
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For even in some cases where denominational 
scruples are permitted to prejudice their public use 
they are still read in private with approyal and 
profit. Such hymns have obtained the same 
reverence and affection that are given to favourite 
passages from the Psalms and quotations from the 
Gospels. They are lisped by the tongue of childhood^ 
and they falter on the lips of the dying. Familiar 
examples of these will occur to everyone. Just as a 
Christian Council confirmed as canonical that which 
the popular opinion had already so treated and 
designated, in like manner a conference represen- 
tative of Christian churches might with equal 
validity enrich the canon of the New Testament by 
these latter-day inspirations. As the years increase 
the mystical reterenoe of age will crown the present- 
day judgment. We must also remember that, on 
the lower levels of civilisation, the sacred mountains 
appeared more majestic. A broader area of educa^ 
tion has lifted the basis of human thought. We 
are living on a tableland, and an eminence which 
would bulk as mountains to the dwellers in the low« 
lands are only kopjes rising from the veldt. The 
great men of our day are closer to us. We have no 
room for a Confucius, a Buddha, or a Hoses. Intelli- 
gent contemporaries so press upon a prophet that he 
is not able to command the same altitude as did these 
other men. When the output of thought is so 
great there is abimdance of prophecy. The Lord 
gives the word ; great is the company of them that 
publish it. But if History and Science must be 
challenged and revised under the critical eyes of 
the present generation, how can we save the 
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authority of Scripture from a similar disintegrating 
process? We may hold that the writers of the 
Bible accepted Science and History on the traditional 
lines of their contemporary age. But how are we to 
distinguish between the historical and the moral, 
between the scientific and the theological teaching ? 
If a writer, honest in intention, EM«fWij»d 
falls into inaccuracy on some impor- difficuitiM of 
tant matter such as the origin of the ScriptBiw. 
world, or the historical beginnings of a nation, are we 
to part with our guide for that section of the road, 
giving him back our confidence when he proposes to 
accompany us through an unknown country of 
which he possesses the only wayleave P May we 
not also have left behind those intellectual and 
spiritual conditions which were peculiar to the 
period in which the work appeared, but are almost 
meaningless to-day ? Our critics will not suffer us 
to take refuge in generalities, and it is a challenge 
which cannot be declined. 

We are entitled to say, in the first place, that 
historical accuracy and scientific definition were not 
the reasons which governed the acceptance or 
rejection of a book that claimed to be inspired. 
At that time, the means of determining historical 
accuracy or scientific value were absent. Probably 
little interest was taken by the educated classes in 
these technical references. They had nothing like 
the confidence which we possess in the science of 
their day. The canon was not determined upon 
these issues. It was the searching appeal to the 
heart, the pathetic story of an individual, the 
episode in the national life, which affected them. 
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They were not concerned in dates and time, but in 
the story of a nation carrying their national god 
into battle, in the exultation of the victor, in the 
cry of the vanquished. It was the groping of the 
individual soul after its Grod, the passionate cry of 
the exile, the grace and favour of forgiveness which 
moved them to the acknowledgment of the truth, 
and to-day we are not really concerned in the 
mistaken date, the mis-copied figure, or with armies 
multiplied by the luxuriance of Oriental imagery. 
The adjuration to the sun and to the moon put 
into the mouth of Joshua were natural enough 
to the wild fury of a battle. If the writer 
translates his subjective impression into an 
objective &ct, we may re-translate it for him 
in the cool atmosphere of European thought 
without making him responsible for intentional 
misrepresentation. When, however, historical or 
scientific statements are subsequently made the base 
of theological argument, and the dogma deduced 
therefrom has to stand or fall with the basal fact, 
then a more serious situation is created. For 
example, we may take the earlier chapters of 
Genesis with their detailed account of the begin- 
nings of life in the dawn of the world. We 
cannot treat them simply as a primitive effort 
ThedpdcJ fUHoo at explaining existence if they 
of Old ana are adopted in the New Tests^ 
New TettamcBto. ^Qj^f^ ^ scrious history and a 

doctrine of redemption founded upon the fall of man. 
But here we may point out that the apostolic 
argument does not depend upon the literal accuracy 
of the Mosaic cosmogony, and would neither be 
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weakened nor impaired if the story resolved itself 
into the poetry of tradition. Nor is the argument 
affected by the similarity between the Hebraic and 
the Babylonian accounts. A people naturally adopt 
some theory as to the beginnings of things. They 
carry the story of their own nation back to the pit 
from which they were dug. If the Hebrews had 
begun as an obscure tribe, an offshoot of Syria or 
PhoBnida, we should not have discorered the strong 
family likeness between Hebrew and Babylonian. 
There was no reason why the Hebrew should claim 
relationship with Ghaldsea. FhoBnicia and Syria 
possessed an advanced civilisation, and could have 
furnished him with quite as reputable an ancestry. 
In fact, the later writers of the Old Teste* 
ment had every inducement to reject Babylonian 
associations as more humiliating than a purely 
Oanaanite origin. The Babylonian Empire long 
threatened, and finally overthrew them. The cap- 
tivity was a terrible breach in the life of the nation, 
a gulf of despair from which they were only rescued 
by the merciful providence of their own Gtod. Why, 
then, should they have retained a Babylonian 
tradition derived from a people to whom they had 
grown naturally antipathetic. It must have emerged 
out of their own dark past, some fragment of history 
running on parallel lines to that of Babylon. The 
difference in dignity, simplicity and power between 
the two accounts does not forbid us tracing both 
stories to a common origin. The Hebrew writer 
has illuminated his record with inspired thought, 
whilst the Babylonian has fallen to the level of 
his grosser &ith. It will be urged that this only 
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proves a mythic origin for both accounts, but it is 
equally possible that the myth itself ivas founded 
The Value of upou somc facts of immense 
Mytbfc antiquity. A myth is rarely a 

pure inrention. The first person who launches 
a story has to run the gauntlet of his own con- 
temporaries, even if their criticism be restricted 
to a discussion round a watch-fire, or the 
searching investigation of the wise men of the 
village. The story of the Mood may have had 
its origin in a physical catastrophe which befel 
Mesopotamia under a conjunction of circumstances 
easily imagined, twelve or fifteen thousand years 
ago, at the very dawn of civilisation. In addition 
to that, considerable changes have taken place in 
the distribution of land and water on the globe 
since the appearance of man. To dismiss the 
account of the Creation in the Book of Gtenesis 
aj3 a study of the beginnings of things suited 
to the childhood of the world may not be 
doing it full justice. Something has quickened 
the process of evolution ^ce man broke away 
from his feUow mammals, developing the brain and 
enlarging the intelligence. Whether mankind has 
been evolved from one parent stem or from three 
is still matter for consideration. The white, yeUow, 
and black races are sufficiently distinctive to suggest 
independent origins after the animal progenitor 
had become highly developed. Within the range 
of monumental record there is no sign of modifi- 
cation of race type, or approximation of the three 
races to one another. But with all thr6e, the gulf 
l)etween them and the animal is too broad to 
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be covered by the slow processes of Evolution, 
The oousinship of man to his poor spbiuMi imiraiM 
* relations is painfully apparent save *» EToiution. 
in the pre-eminence of thought and in his spiritual 
conception. What has caused this immense 
difference if there be no endowment from above 
at a stage in his development ? We may have 
the awijcening of these new powers recorded in 
poetical form in the Garden story. It may be 
based upon facts faintly remembered from an 
almost immemorial past. 

But if you once disturb a simple confidence in 
the Book, have you thereby destroyed its value ? 
Did not those who took it on trust, accepting it 
verse by verse as the Word of Grod, secure a quiet 
mind and a happy guidance through life, which 
justified this metiiod? Why should there be an 
interruption to so successful a theory? What is 
the practical value of the new interpretation 
which replaces the old certainties ? Will it appear 
as unsound to a succeeding generation as the 
opinions which it proposes to supersede? If so, 
we have been only travelling in a circle, returning 
to the poLut from which we set out. To this we 
must reply that the earlier condition of simple 
trust cannot be restored. It was only our con- 
viction of its truth that made the old literalism 
valuable. Our eyes are now opened. We have 
eaten of the tree of knowledge, and cannot restore 
our former innocence. The lowlands through 
which we have been passing were pleasant and 
comfortable, but they constitute only a part of the 
journey. The highland pass is before us, rugged 
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indeed ; but coinage persuades us to address our- 
selves to it. Our duty is to dare the future, 
trusting to God. We find the old guide book of 
incalculable adrantage, even though we have to 
correct some mistaken inferences of former travellers 
in the light of our current experience. We have 
boasted that with divine help we shall mount up 
with wings like eagles, and we must not surrender 
our attempts to navigate the air because our first 
essays at the aeroplane provide us with an uneasy 
and doubtful seat. If our forbears attained to such 
a spiritual apprehension of God as commands our 
admiration, though they were furnished with a 
limited intellectual experience, we ought to attain 
to something higher with a stronger theology, and 
a broader outlook. Having justified the ways of 
God, we shall trust Him for more, not for less. 
But mistakes may easily be made. Progressives 
as well as conservatives in religion are liable to 
error. A fresh idea is sometimes hailed as true 
only because it is new. Eor the sake of liberal 
thought it is better that a question should remain 
undetermined for a time rather than that it should 
be given too soon dogmatic form. We may look 
with well found suspicion upon that teaching which 
derives satisfaction from the demolition of the old 
but has no care for reconstruction. It is of no use 
to pull down whole areas of the ancient Jerusalem, 
permitting the grass to grow upon the deserted site, 
with a general invitation to tender for fresh theo- 
logical building plots. Especially should the critic 
tread lightly when he approaches those elements 
of religion common to every great feith — the 
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consciousness of sin, the delight in a personal God, the 
dream of a perfect holiness. We must remember 
that it is possible to exa^erate the practical value 
of Biblical criticism. If the whole Hebrew and 
Christian revelation were evaporated in the process 
of analysis, our relations to God and to the Unseen 
would probably remain substantially unaltered. 
Christianity has taken such hold upon mankind, 
because it has responded to a universal need. Its 
traditions, its habits of thought, would persist even 
if its intellectual fabric were demolished. '* Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up." 
There is a fountain of living water springing up 
into everlasting life, whether it be set- in a marble 
shrine, or be leaping free under the naked skies. If 
there are no attcoidants present with their vessels to 
serve it, no cups of fine workmanship from which 
man may drink, he will form a goblet with his own 
quivering hands in order to slake the thirst of his 
soul, Man will re-establish his worship, break out 
into prophecies, justify his fresh creeds with a new 
philosophy. However thick may be the trees of the 
garden, tibie human, lost in the maze, will hear the 
Creator crying after His creature, and sooner or 
later they must meet. 
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IX. 
Jesus to Hb Contemporaries. 

Every road that we traverse in the domaiii of 
religion brings us at last to the person and teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. As the Founder of the 
greatest faith of humanity He is at once to friend 
and foe the object of absorbing q^^^^ 

interest. Men seek to put Him c<mtiiiiioiuij 
away, but cannot. He is still *«»««i- 
a man of mystery, and they are going about 
to-day asking "Whose Son is He?" Yet no 
dramatic result followed upon His short life and 
tragic death. The flood of history scarcely shows a 
ripple upon its surface when He disappears. For 
a while it seemed as if He had caught the en- 
thusiastic attention of His countrymen, and that a 
national movement would gather in volume under 
His name. That hope was disappointed. But 
there was something more than His moral and 
spiritual teaching to account for the extraordinary 
attachment to His person, and the recognition of 
His presence by His followers when He had passed 
out of sight. High as that teaching placed Him 
amongst religious leaders, we are bound to dis- 
tinguish between His moral message and His 
personal power, between the mountain of the 
Beatitudes and the Calvary of His death. To-day 
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His claims are discussed and His influence ac- 
knowledged as if it were only the morrow of His 
crucifixion. 

PaiMtbie a ^^0 geographical position of Pales- 
w«rid Centre, tine placed it about the centre 
of the known world. The Eastern Mediter- 
ranean had furnished the stage for the varying 
fortunes of successive empires which had given 
in turn new masters to mankind. But Syria^ 
so near the centre of the vortex, had taken a less 
active part in the drama. One would have 
expected that the Hebrew, possessed by the secular 
thought of the day, might have directed lus 
energies into channels other than those of religion. 
Ther6 were the great seats of learning within easy 
reach of Palestine. Or the Jew might have 
attached himself to the fortunes of Phoenicia, .and 
having explored the Mediterranean have dared the 
Pillars of Hercules and penetrated to far-away 
Britain. As soldiers of fortune and organisers of 
empire, they might, on the other hand, have crossed 
the Euphrates and carried their influence to 
Cathay. Eor they were traders as well as vision- 
aries, though they never found full vent for their 
commercial instincts. The brief streaks of enter- 
prise which mark their history are found under 
Solomon and Uzziah, when the kingdom stretched 
to the B/cd Sea, and possibly dispatched its fleets to 
Eastern Africa in search of gold and ivory. The 
Babylonian Captivity gave to the Jews their first 
substantial opportunity for commerce. The greater 
number of the exiles remained a permanent colony 
in that world centre. The difficulty was to revive 
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the spiritual instinct and to persuade the Jew to 
come back to his ruined Jerusalem. It was only 
the remnant which returned and became the ancestry 
of modem Judaism. The rest of the nation, sleek 
and satisfied, remained in Babylon until the 
Mahommedan invasion wiped out the last trace 
of their separate national existence. 

At the coming of Christ, the religious life of the 
nation was agam running strongly in political 
channels. It was hardly possible for the Jew to 
realise his religion unless it was embodied in State 
independence. The long period of Persian, Syrian 
and Macedonian rule now followed by Koman 
administration could not quench the ardoxir of the 
people. If their independence had really been 
obtained, their monotheiBtic faith would have been 
in greater danger ; but it was the infliction of a 
foreign domination which kept the religious element 
at red heat. The Greek religion, hostile to mono- 
theism, philosophically inquisitive, keenly sensitive 
to the joy of life, might have broken through their 
isolation and modified their creed. But it was the 
consciousness of a world mission that beckoned them 
forward, isolating their faith, and encouraging their 
resistance. They were turbulent with the ferment 
of unused powers, restless with the consciousness of 
a genius whose wayward brilliancy would always 
mske its mark amidst the colder constellations. 
This persistent idea of an election separated them 
from other peoples. For if their own little* country 
resounded with the echoes of prosperous empires,^ 
the wilderness stealing up to their very doors 
whispered of the calm of eternal things. There 
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^as always a desert place at hand into which a 
teacher with his disciples could go apart and rest 
•awhile. A new prophet might dwell in the deserts 
until the time of his showing unto Israel, and a 
political leader, depressed by opposition, refused 
« hearing and pursued by the hatred of his 
opponents, had always a refuge into whose recesses 
he could flee from present distress. If he desired he 
•could prolong his journey to those haunted moun- 
tains which were still vocal with the message of God. 
Out of this extraordinary people arose One Who 
is the greatest gift of Judaism to the world. It is 
remarkable that at His coming His own nation was 
prepared to accept Him in one character, whilst 
the world has received Him in another. In the 
political anticipation of the Jew it was the 
fulness of time for their Messiah. He was 

the supernatural leader Who 
**"*™*^ should rebuild the throne of David, 

break the yoke of the Boman, and Himself 
rule over the kings of the earth. The imperious- 
ness of His claim was , in no doubt. For He 
would break in pieces like a potter's vessel 
those who disputed with Him. He was coming 
from Bozrah, with garments red from Edom, roUed 
in the blood of His enemies, purple with His 
victory. There was no shedding of His own blood 
for the salvation of others, no hint of personal 
sacrifice. There had been, indeed, a prophecy of the 
suffering servant of God who would bear the sin 
of many, be numbered with the transgressors, and 
pour out his soul unto death. Surely the nation 
had seen this type fulfilled again and again. Its 
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cup of sorrow had been flushed to the brim a& 
leader after leader had suffered in its cause. But 
the campaign of the coming Messiah would be^ 
crowned with success. The people were on the 
tiptoe of expectation, listening for the chariot of 
their approaching leader. And this accounts for 
the immediate popularity of Jesus Christ, the 
intense curiosity shown about Him, the desire to 
take Him by force and make Him a king. It wa& 
to be otherwise. Yet the alternative manifestation 
was still more remarkable. We could not haye> 
anticipated that a crowning revelation from God 
should have come to a small Eastern people waiting 
for political deliverance. Surely the teacher of 
humanity should have appeared in the '^ glory that 
was Greece," in the " grandeur that was Rome.'^ 
Would there not have been greater dignity in a 
manifestation of Deity on the Acropolis, or on the* 
Capitol? But there is one consideration which 
tells powerfully in favour of Palestine., Amongst 
the nations of the world the Jewish was probably 
the most moral, the cleanest living, with th& 
highest conception of the dignity of the body, and, 
of the purity of the soul. Perhaps a higher evolu- 
tion of moral idealism may rank of greater import- 
ance in the eyes of Deity than the development of 
the intellectual faculties. 

We must remember the bitter disappointmcDt 
felt by the people amongst whom His coming had 
raised so great a hope. The popular rejection of 
Him was probt^bly due to His failure to serve their 
political ideals. For the voice of His forerunner,. 
John the Baptist, had suggested revolutionary 
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intention. The Jews had sufficient experience of 
militant Paganism to realise the power of their 
Roman government. They knew that a revolt 
would never bring success under the ordinary 
chances of war. Independence based upon such 
a calculation was only a dream, and the more 
TbeMbtreMof Sensible had never indulged in it. 
HmWovU. Borne was closer at hand for all 
practical purposes than ancient Babylon. She 
was as much at home by sea as on land. No 
one had hitherto successfully defied her. The 
extent of her empire was only measured by her 
willingness to conduct fresh frontier wars, and by 
her discretion in assimilating foreign elements. She 
was as remorseless as fate. Her uniformity of 
government was at once a wonder and a terror to 
the nations. Her great causeways mocked at 
frontiers, disdaining geographical difficulties. She 
exalted the valleys, and the mountains and hills she 
brought low. Her communications linked Europe 
with Asia, and surpassed anything which has ever 
existed until modern times. Her knowledge was so 
minute, her usach so penetrating and resistless, that 
it was as hopeless for anyone to escape from her 
power as to hide from the oversight of God. Con- 
form to her will and life became easy. Oppose her, 
and the wretdi who so defied fled across the wastes 
a vagabond and an outcast, to be overtaken at last by 
an inevitable fate. Her justice brightened life; 
her anger darkened the world into a desolation. 
Such a power could only be matched and overborne 
by the supernatural. Proud of the history of his 
own country, the Jew believed that this still could 
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be done, for the Hebirews had inarched out of 
Egypt led by the pillar of fire, and beleaguered 
Jerusalem had beheld in one night the hosts of 
Assyria melt away. Nineveh had fallen, whilst 
Jerusalem had again sprung from her ashes. What 
was Home that it should not give way before the 
face of the Messiah P Might not even the very 
establishment of the Boman Empire be the means 
of establishing that world-wide dominion whidi seer 
and prophet had foretold? The Roman legions 
were themselves drawn from different races of the 
empire. It was not incredible that they might 
accept a Jewish prince of military achievement, 
upon whom, suddenly acclaimed, they would confer 
the purple. Then would begin that reign of peace 
and righteousness in which tributary kings should 
bow down before Him and all nations should call 
Him blessed. He would naturally assume divine 
honours. Prayer would be made for Him continually, 
and daily would He be praised. The East and 
West would be united, politically and religiously, 
and the golden age would break through the mist 
of centuries. No wonder, therefore, that the 
people turned with breathless expectancy to that 
cry from the wilderness : " Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord.*' Certainly, if this supernatural demonstra- 
tion was about to take place, those who were to share 
in it must be men of clean lives as well as of religious 
aspirations. If a great highway was about to be 
thrown open^ it could only be a way of holiness, and 
the unclean could not walk in it. Bepentance was 
therefore a preparation for the way of the Lord. 
Eor individual sinfulness would contribute to 
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national disappointment. So they crowded down 
to the Jordan to be baptised of this wild zealot, 
submitting to his denunciation and desiring to be 

tim BiviinB of delivered from the stain of their 
John. past lives. They came singly,, 

then in battalions, and at last Jerusalem and 
all Judaea, and all the region round about. 
There was no time to deal with indiyidual 
transgressors. He confessed them in groups, as 
early Christian missioners baptised villages whole* 
sale. '^ And what shall we do P '' cried successively 
tax gatherers, soldiers, Pharisees, assembled in their 
classes. He warned them of One Who would 
descend into the mixed multitude, with His axe in 
His hand to lay to the root of the tree. He would 
winnow His threshing floor,' separating the good 
from the bad, gathering the wheat into His gamer, 
but burning the chaff with xmquenchable fire. As 
before, it was the remnant which would be saved to 
accompany Him into the promised land. For the 
rest, their carcases would fall in the wilderness. 
No wonder that a national terror spread at the 
preaching of John. And at that very time there 
was amongst the crowd One, made like unto His 
brethren, lowly of spirit, waiting for baptism, 
willing to fulfil all righteousness as exemplar as 
well as leader. He certainly did not rise to the 
forecast of His great forerunner. He neither 
strove, nor cried, nor was His voice heard in the 
street. He disclaimed the office of judge and 

f^pffi^^g idMi divider which others sought to 

of JoMu. confer. He declined to separate 

the wheat from the tares. ''Let both grow 
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together until the harvest." He was not sent 
to destroy men's lives, but to save them. He 
did not judge t^em. There was another who 
judged them. It is a day of grace and not 
a day of wrath. His kingdom was not of this 
world; and His servants were bidden to put up 
the sword. No wonder that later on John the 
Baptist sent to Him, saying *' Art Thou He that 
should come, or do we look for another?" If 
the last days of the Baptist's brief ministry were 
darkened by the fear that he had made a disastrous 
mistake, much more must Jesus have become a 
harassing problem to those of His own nation who 
had no special insight into His mission. In what- 
soever perplexity His disciples regarded Him, we 
are not justified in saying that Jesus emphatically 
claimed to be the popular Messiah. Yet the 
peculiar genius of their national character, the 
persistence of their political belief, the tenacity 
of their religious conviction, suggest that the 
consummation of this national desire must be still 
in the future. For we must take into account the 
extraordinary fact that this race scattered amongst 
the nations maintains its traditions unbroken, and 
regards its prophecies as undimmed. If it is not 
this year in Jerusalem, it will be the next. A 
Jewish husband to-day treats his wife, approaching 
maternity, with peculiar care, because she may 
become the mother of the Messiah. But the 
political ambitions of the Jew can hardly be given 
world-wide effect. The Jew is benevolent to others 
80 long as that benevolence is consistent with his 
own national position of primacy. If all the 
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nations of the earth are to receive a blessing 
through a Messiah, it must also come through 
the political ascendancy of the Jewish nation. 
We can, therefore, understand how a patriotic 
Pharisee would have regarded the public entry 
of Jesus. He would have observed with satis- 
faction the pious disposition of the young 
Judcment of Prcacher, His attendances at the 
patriotic PkuriMe. Tcmplc, His recognition of the 
Peasts, His visits to the synagogue. He may 
have heard the story of the Child Who lingered 
in the precincts of the holy place, attracted 
by its glamour and delighting its learned men with 
His intelligent questions. That Jesus should draw 
followers to Himself and form a society of His own 
was no new thing. It was common to every 
teacher of the Law who had attained eminence to 
create a school for himself. So long as he 
respected the Law and the Prophets, a certain 
liberty within the lines of Jewish orthodoxy was 
not unhealthy, and might be conceded. A reformer 
was bound to offend some one, and every new 
leader must be allowed a measure of eccentricity. 
It was really better that He should remain free 
from the pedantry of Judaism in order to inspire 
the whole nation instead of favouiing a dass. 
A reasonable Pharisee would admit that a great 
national movement must inevitably submerge fine 
distinctions, and that ultimately the Law and ritual 
would be re-established upon a broader and firmer 
foundation. When it was seen that Christ's 
teaching was supplemented by miracles popular 
satisfaction deepened. No mere reformer could 
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be sufficient without a witness from heaven. 
To work miracles was to restore the age of Elias or 
of one of the Prophets. It would give the common 
people a confidence which His teaching, however 
excellent, could not secure by itself. Nor did they 
want a man weighed down with learning. The 
less a new prophet was encumbered with 
Rabbinical tradition the better. He ought not to be 
distracted by small technical detail. His mind should 
be dear, not likely to hesitate or to be disobedient to 
the heavenly vision. The Pharisee was prepared 
to accept something with which He could not 
agree, even to bear the lash of His criticism, 
consoled with the conviction that if He knew 
more He would be more indulgent. For after 
all it was really the Pharisee who would be His 
best friend. The Sadducee, sleek and self-indul- 
gent, with the chief ecclesiastical positions in his 
hands, cared little for national ideals. ^' Give peace 
in our time, Lord,'' he prayed, and accepted 
the Roman rule. It was not a bad world so long 
as he was permitted the exercise of his religion, 
the practice of national custom, and the upper 
classes were not unduly taxed. There was there* 
fore no approach of the Sadducee to the n^w 
Teacher, but the Pharisee could share with the 
people in the anticipation of the coming kingdom. 
It was to the Pharisee that the new king would 
have to look for His organisation and officers. Por 
the common people who received Him gladly would 
still require training and leadership. He was really 
closer to the Pharisee in sympathy than to the 
other schools of thought. (Subsequently S. Paul 
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openly boasted of his membership in that important 
sect.) ^^ Those things which they teach you observe 
and do/' said the Master to the people. There is 
therefore reason to belieye that the Pharisees 
regarded the young Teaicher at first with an indul- 
gent favoxir. It was only when the teaching of 
this Enthusiafit began to desert practical issues for 
a mystic interpretation of His kingdom that His 
Jewish admirers felt misgivings. They believed 
that He really intended to ascend to the military 
Messiahship, but when He came to face the crisis 
His heart appeared to fail Him. To lay down rules 
for the kingdom was all very well. To declare the 
coming triumph of the poor and the weak agreed 
with prophecy. Amongst the nations the Jews 
were poor, despised, overlooked ; so that the triumph 
of the down-trodden was the very purpose for which 
the kingdom was intended. The course which he 
adopted was a perfectly clear one. It was 
first to preach the kingdom throughout Judsea 
and Galilee, then to enrol followers until the 
membership of the kingdom should almost coincide 
with the nation. It was better thus far not to 
arouse suspicion ; to suggest a moral and spiritual 
association; to decline to challenge the authority 
of the State. Presently the time would be ripe for 
a sudden outbreak at Jerusalem to overpower the 
garrison, and to seize the capital as the focus of 
insurrection. No long campaign on behalf of 
freedom need be anticipated. The Roman forces 
in Asia Minor would be hurried up to quell the 
revolt, but at the first contact with them the 
Messiah would exhibit His supernatural power, and 
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sudden paralysis would overtake them. They would 
be struck by disease, or would be otherwise unable 
to use their weapons. The story of the Boman 
defeat would run like a forest fire through the 
empire. Bivalries chafing below the surface would 
break out in the home provinces, and cause divided 
counsels. Barbarian nations recently subdued would 
throw off their allegiance. Provincial independence 
would be claimed by those parts of the empire 
Roman in name but not in race. The servile 
population of the cities would threaten a rising 
upon the relsucation of authority. Wealthy citizens, 
alarmed for their lives and property, woiild press the 
central government to maintain the home forces 
intact even at the cost of losing a disaffected province. 
Anything might happen in the general confusion. 
Why should not the Son of David become the 
ruler of the world ? But in the midst of His career 
Jesud had turned aside from this course, so popular 
and direct, with a profession of indifference to 
earthly glory. The miracles Were repeated without 
purpose and led to nothing. He proclaimed a 
visionary idea of dispatching an unarmed mob, 
scattered instead of concentrated, to go from city 
to city calling upon men and women to sell all 
that they had, to give to the poor, and to accumulate 
treasure in heaven. What meaning was there in 
this idea of kingship if the Monarch kept no royal 
state, had no means of enforcing His commands, 
and His servants accepted contempt and outrage 
gladly, anticipating rather than denying the 
spoiling of their goods ? How could a kingdom be not 
of this world and yet continue to form a part of it P 
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There were ominous signs that He proposed to 
break with the national creed as soon as He felt 
Himself strong enough to do so. He was fast 
losing respect for the Law, He summed up the 
ancient code into a couple of sentences. Men were 
to love Qod with their whole heart and their 
neighbour as themselyes. He claimed to repeal 
the Law whwe He pleased, and to give to His own 
commandments the force of those sacred precepts. 
As He drew near to the end of His career His 
speech became wilder. He looked forward to a 
violent dose of life, but in some mysterious way 
expected to triumph over His personal enemies 
and to evade them at the last. He was entirely 
wanting in tact. He made the mistake of 
quarrelling with His own people instead of arguing 
with the foreigner. He acknowledged the 
tyrant where He ought to have resisted him. 
It was not a popular cry to teach the people to 
** render therefore unto GsBsar the things which are 
GsBsar's/' Certainly it would not encourage revolt. 
He really did not appear to care whether His nation 
had rights or not. ^* Render unto OsBsar • . • 
and unto Qod . . .'* But where did the Jew 
come in? Where was the daim for political 
freedom and for popular liberty? Then he 
delighted in perplexing His hearers by impossible 
statements. When the world wished to enrol itself 
in His society, and gathered about Him in large 
numbers, He made access more difficult to them. 
At the outset He encouraged discipleship and laid 
down no very hard rules, but as He became popular 
He appeared to repel rather than to invite. 
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Strait was the gate and narrow the way, and few 
there were who found it. He warned them that He 
had not where to lay His head, and bade them sit 
down and consider whether it was really worth their 
while to endanger all that was yaluable in life for 
so little in return. Later on He indulged in hard 
sayings. *' Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His blood, ye have no life in you.'* 
Gould any statement be more cryptic or unreason- 
able P No wonder that some of the moderate men 
of His company were offended at Him and followed 
Him no farther. He resented the hesitation with 
which the educated classes regarded these extra- 
ordinary claims. They were willing enough to 
discuss practical sdiemes with Him, but he 
denounced these common-sense friends, who might 
have grown into warm supporters, in the most 
uncompromising terms, maMng enemies of them 
wholesale. They really dared not commit themselves 
to the maze of His thought and the contradiction of 
His later teaching. ** We trusted that it had 
been He which should have redeemed IsraeL" 
But regretfully they had to admit that He 
had added one more to that long line of 
presumed reformers who had yainly raised the 
hopes of the nation. Lo, here was Christ, and lo, 
there; but nothing oyer came of it. On himself 
the effect was reported to be unfortunate. He had 
fits of depression, in which He seemed to think that 
He would be deserted by all His disciples; and 
when he sat looking at the Jerusalem which could 
not comprehend Him, He wept over the city, and 
predicted its ruin. 
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At last, He made an unwise attempt to regain 
His waning popularity. Haying abandoned the 
claim to earthly sovereignty, and having transferred 
His kingdom to heaven, or at least to some later 
age. He suddenly reverted to a demonstration of 
earthly kingship. His disciples arranged a sort of 
pageant. They put Him upon the back of an ass 
adorned with the trappings of royalty. They led 
Him into Jerusalem firom the Mount of Olives, 
gathering a crowd of sightseers as they went, 
exciting the children to shout along the streets 
" hosannah/' Clothes and palmbranches Were strewn 
in His path, as if He had been a veritable monarch 
returning to the palace of His capital. The whole 
scene was theatrical in conception and tawdry in 
execution. Some of the priests expostulated with Jesus 
on account of the noise, the annoyance caused to 
quiet people, and particularly to Temple worshippers. 
He resented their intervention and showed by His 
reply that He had indeed deliberately lent Himself 
to ike demonstration. No wonder that such a 
disturbance brought matters to a climax. The 
authorities naturally supposed that this was a first 
step in a regular design to raise a clamour 
in the streets in favour of One Who had 
lost His opportunity, and was striving to 
recover His scattered followers. His arrest 
followed, and most unfortunately His examination 
and trial had to be taken under conditions of much 
excitement at the time of the Passover. ISie 
successful attempt of the more violent of His 
enemies to press their advantage to its farthest 
limit must be greatly deplored. He did not deserve 
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death, and the eyents which followed created a 
martyrdom that reyived His teaching. Imprison- 
ment or exile woiild have put an end to the whole 
matter in a much safer manner. There were many 
who expected that He would save Himself even 
from the Cross. But when His death occurred 
without any divine mark of favour, any sign of help. 
His reputation for the supernatural greatly abated. 
His suffering and death, however, excited deserved 
compassion. It was to be hoped that the rumours 
of His resurrection would not crystallise into a 
conviction sufEiciently strong to give faith in His 
teaching and a future for His memory. This we 
suggest would have been the view of a cultured Jew 
of that day, a Pharisee who had regarded Jesus 
with sympathy at the beginning of His mission, but 
who had rejected Him because He had not fulfilled, 
in the opinion of His critic, that which had been 
predicted of the Messiah, *^ beginning at Moses and 
all the Prophets." 



JESUS AND THE MIRACULOUS. 



X. 
Jesus and the Miraculous. 

Is it possible to disentangle the miracles from 
the gospel story ? To some critics of to-day 
the signs and wonders which accompanied the 
passage of Jesus through the world, Ar» Mirmdes 
the light which hovered over His powihi©? 
birth, the after-glow of His resurrection, are 
mere fables, such as may attach to the progress 
of many a great man of the past, but occurrences 
which modem knowledge has demonstrated to be 
impossible. No interruption to the natural course 
of events has ever happened in the history of the 
world or ever can happen. Naturalism refuses to 
sanction any breach in physical law, and dismisses a 
miracle as not worthy of a moment's investigation. 
Of course, a miracle can never be more than an 
emergency exit, to be used under exceptional con- 
ditions. The ordinary doors of life are sufficient for 
common ingress and egress. The introduction of an 
exceptional law into ordinary experience, if frequent, 
would cease to be miraculous. But the uncom- 
promising apostles of Naturalism would do well to 
hesitate before they refuse to consider any historical 
contribution to miracle. Let them at least wait 
until they have penetrated further into the mystery 
of personality, and into the suggestive influence 
of mind upon matter. 
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Whilst Protestantism has reasonahly rejected 
many a story of medisBval saints there is really no 
strict dividing line which separates the miracles of 
the gospels from the wonders of the post-apostolic 
period. These critics, in a persuasiye mood, suggest 
that after the miraculous in the gospels has been 
subjected to a healthy criticism the moral teaching 
will surviye the test, and that in it we may find aU 
that is essential to the Christian faith. But we 
must point out that in the gospel stories teaching 
and miracle are so interwoven that it is impossible 
to disentangle the one from the other. There is, 
of course, a Rationalist explanation going much 
farther. It would have us regard the evangelical 
record as a fiction from beginning to end, based 
upon a faint outline of fact. It gathers round a 
fanatic who lived in Judaea under the governorship 
of Pontius Pilate, and who was executed under 
Roman Law. But this explanation would involve 
the admission of a miracle as stupendous as any 
that we are asked to reject. How could a new 

CuiMonJtaiia religion, unaidcd by Wealth, learning 
MirMiM be or f avouring circumstances, have 
••'**'**^ ' been extemporised out of nothing ? 
If so, its earliest disciples persisted in attributing 
facts and statements to the Pounder of their 
religion of which they were themselves the authors. 
A handful of timid and ignorant men, without 
resources or direction, had been changed into a 
band of heroes through a fabricated story with 
which they had deluded themselves and others. 

In the case of other world teachers, the wonders 
related of them, whether authentic or not, do not 
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directly affect the substance of their teaching. 
The philosophy of Buddhism would remain un- 
impaired if tiie miracles of the Buddha were erased. 
Personal details of the life of Grautama do not form 
a veritable part of the Buddhist creed. Mahommed 
might be stripped of his miracles without losing 
the leadership of Western Asia. But the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ is an essential part of 
the doctrine of His followers through which they 
multiplied, suffered and conquered. ''If Christ 
be not risen ... we are of all men most 
miserable." The Jew gave an intellectual assent 
to the belief in a future life, but that doctrine had 
not entered into the living blood of his creed. In 
the case of Christianity there is not the slightest 
doubt that a number of men and women believed 
that they had seen Christ alive after His death, and 
they succeeded in weaving their own belief into the 
mental texture of the new discipleship. They 
abandoned the Jewish Sabbath in favour of the 
first day of the week, a day of rest and rejoicing, a 
perpetiial monument to the resurrection of their 
Lord. If the resurrection can be historically 
accepted, then in Christianity we have an argument 
for tiie miraculous. Whatever may have been the 
anticipation of some great event on the third day, 
the facts of Christ's actual death would have done 
much to shatter that hope. His growing weakness. 
His imbroken sidSering, His cry at His desertion, 
would check the anticipation of a reappearance. 
He Whom they had regarded as more than mortal 
had succumbed more quickly than the two male- 
factors crucified with Him. A stronger vitality 
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had prolonged their suffering. He soon gave up 
the unequal battle with death, and yielded His 
spirit into His Father's hands. Was this a proof of 
eternal^ life manifested through HimP If their 
confidence survived this ordeal, surely it must 
have been founded upon the fact that those 
who credited His prophecy about Himself already 
knew Him to be supematurally endowed, and 
that they had been ^e actual witnesses of His 
miracles. That and that alone would have enabled 
them to triumph over the disillusionment of 
the Cross. But how far did this expectation 
survive ? It is one thing to behold the Master 
hand touch disease or re-awaken life, another for 
that Master Himself to fade a victim into the 
shadow of death. Though He might be the source 
of life for others^ how could He restore life to 
Himself if it were once taken from Him. There 
was little hope of that. Were the testimony 
of His resurrection based upon an empty tomb, or 
a vision of angeb, it would hardly have survived. 

SigBiRematm oi ^^^ thosc repeated appearances 
RetuiTOctioii. under widely differing circum- 
stances accumulate a weight of evidence which 
it is impossible to ignore. In addition to that 
we have the witness of S. Paul himself, perhaps 
the most yaluable of all, though his testimony is 
chiefly second-hand. Historically, his position has 
remained unchallenged, and there is hardly any 
controversy as to the general facts of his life and 
teaching. 

A violent enemy of Christianity, he was arrested 
by a remarkable circumstance upon one of 
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punitiye journeys, and convinced of his mistake. 
The fact of his conversion cannot he denied, even 
if we put down his vision to a physical cause. 
Possibly the process of conversion may have 
been more extended than the period of crisis 
represents. He may have realised the truth of the 
creed which he persecuted, but such a disturbing 
conviction would for the moment only increase 
his hostility to it. Then came something, call 
it what we please, sunstroke or whnM 
epileptic seizure. The subjective of s. Paul 
impression was so strong that we may subordinate 
the machinery and concentrate upon the objec- 
tive fact. He could not afford to make a 
mistake. Apart from the irony of the 
situation, if he had suffered himself to be 
deceived, there was the heavy personal loss in 
sacrificing his own position amongst his countrymen 
to become the advocate of an obscure sect whose 
future at that time Was extremely doubtful. After 
the vision he showed much deliberation before 
ranging himself amongst the followers of the Jesus 
Whom he had persecuted. He put his impressions 
at Damascus to a severe test. He retired into 
Arabia for reflection. He conversed with Christian 
leaders who were naturally reserved with him. 
He had the fullest opportunity for investigating 
the evidence for the Resurrection by a close examin- 
ation of living witnesses and by the most complete 
enquiry into the circumstances. He was no 
hysterical woman, but a thinker of the school of 
Gamaliel, a casuist and a cross-examiner. Any 
weakness in the case would not have escaped him. 

M 
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He obtamed details which have not found a place 
in the GK)spels. He gives a version of the Last 
Supper and of the Resurrection not to be found 
elsewhere. When he wrote his Epistle tiO the 
Corinthians it was only some twenty years after the 
event, and there were many then living who could 
have challenged or corrected his statements ; but 
upon their truth he pledged his whole life. If 
therefore Jesus Christ did appear in forms one or 
more to His disciples after Bis death and conversed 
with them, the greatest of all miracles must have 
occurred, and the rest of the miracles are brought 
within the area of credibility subject to such critical 
examination as the unusual character of a miracle 
always demands. That this belief was abroad 
was beyond doubt. The early Church accepted 
the story with imwavering fidelity. The removal 
of His body by stealth, followed by the in- 
vention of Christ's numerous appearances, would 
have been known to a considerable number of 
persons who had no possible object in perpetuating 
a fraudulent story. What advantage was there in 
founding a new sect with nothing to offer to its 
followers but unpopularity, weariness, suffering 
and death? Tet they dung to Him as thenr 
present Lord even though they realised that flesh 
and blood could not inherit the kingdom, and that 
the awe of a separated existence had passed like a 
chill between them and Him. As the clouds of 
mystery gather about Him, and He finally passes 
out of their sight, they are stUl watching those 
clouded heavens for His return. 

Even if we establish the probability of the miracu- 
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lou8 we have still to ask ourselves what was the 
testimony of the miracles to the teaching of Jesus. 
He certainly treated them as matters of exceptional 
occurrence. Perhaps He intended to reserve 
them for such a crisis in His own jesos* Mtunata 
life, or in the lives of His dis- ^ Miracle, 
dples, as would admit of no other solution. If 
the miracles were mere wonder-working He would 
have relied constantly upon their evidence. But 
He only regarded them as a supplementary attesta- 
tion to His work. ** Believe Me that I am in 
the Eather, and the Father in Me.'' And if this 
fails, and only then, "believe Me for the very 
works* sake." They were to arrest attention, to 
give secondary evidence. But He took every 
opportunity of discouraging their exhibition. He 
brusquely reproves the Jewish doctor, Nicodemus, 
for hailing Him as a God-sent Teacher on account 
of the miracles. He tells him that it is to those who 
have experienced a complete spiritual change, been 
twice bom, that the message comes, and the kingdom 
grows visible. " Even the devils are subject unto 
us,'* exclaimed the disciples returning from their 
missionary tour. '* Bather rejoice that your names 
are written in heaven,** replied their Master. The 
miracles were not intended to overcome scepticism. 
For ** He did not many mighty works there, because 
of their unbelief.** They were to confirm the faith 
of those who had akeady accepted Him. " Except 
ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe,** He 
exclaimed with a sigh of impatience. The miracle 
was an incident of power, an influence which 
naturally belonged to One who lived in two worlds. 

M a 
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Yet it is evident that He did not set it high in the 
moral order, nor did He restrict it to Himself ; for 
He recognised the power of wonder-working in 
others who are not His disciples, and conferred the 
privilege upon certain of His own followers. A 
miracle is like an earthquake. It disturbs human 
calculation, destroys the continuity of daily life, 
and confuses our forecast of the future. We do 
not take as our celestial chart the occasional blaze 
of a meteor, but the soft radiance of the constant 
stars. 

The Zone of ThcTe is also a distinct zone to 
Mirmdet. which miraclcs are confined. He 
realiBed better than any onlooker that He could 
only give temporary relief to physical and 
mental trouble. Within that zone the strength 
of His own personality, and the exercise of a 
law lying outside of ordinary human knowledge, 
would in no sense conflict with the general law of 
the universe. We cannot overlook that mental 
influence which has ranged itself among thera- 
peutics, hypnotism, nor leave out of account 
telepathy, which is even now faintly knocking at 
the door of Science. These powers would be exer- 
cised by Jesus without that amount of conscious 
effort which is demanded from an ordinary 
individual who attempts to use them. These 
may well explain the healing of certain cases 
of nervous complaint and of some fevers. 
A reinforcement of the vital forces of the human 
body, like the rallying of a scattered army, 
will drive back the assaults of disease, and recover 
the citadel to its rightful owner. The physiolc^ 
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of death itself still remains obscure. Restoration 
to life has taken place after animation has been 
long suspended. It is extremely difficult in cases 
of death from drowning, and from particular nervous 
seizures, to determine the precise moment at which 
all hope of a return vanishes. The recall of the 
dead by Jesus Christ carries only these conditions a 
little farther, and does not necessarily imply a 
positive break across the law of human existence. 
When He went to the grave of Lazarus, confident of 
the imjnediate return of the dead man, anticipating 
the thankful joy of the sorrowing sisters. He did not 
stand before that grave as a conqueror Who had 
abolished death. There was no triumph in His 
voice. Upon His heart rolled the vision of 
innumerable graves, the long farewells, the shudder 
of the living as the earth closes upon its dead, the 
loneliaess of bereavement, the hopelessness of the 
silence. He had come that man might have lif e, 
and that he might have it more abundantly ; but 
it would come by degrees^ and not yet. There 
would be a second burial of Lazarus from which 
there could be no further awakening in this world. 
And so at the very moment of His success, as He 
drives back Death a little distance from its prey, 
standing in front of a grave from which the stone 
had been already rolled away— Jesus wept. 

Li the case of two miracles — ^the turning of the 
water into wine^ and the feeding of several 
thousands — ^we do not actually require a literal 
multiplication of loaves and fishes, or a positive 
change of the water into that vintage which 
delighted the governor of the feast. A powerfu 1 
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hypnotic suggestion, affecting the minds of all 
present, would give the result that was wanted. 
The people were &int with hunger through 
remaining so long under the spell of Christ's 
teaching. He Who could attract and retain a mixed 
multitude so that theyfoi^t their own physical 
wants could have produced the satisfying effect of 
food for them : and the illusion was complete when 
it appeared as if the loaves and fishes had not only 
multiplied suflicientiy to meet the wants of the 
entire people, but that the waste renmants of the 
feast had again filled the baskets. The illusion 
was only the outer form of the miracle; the 
accomplished fact was identical with the idea. A 
respite to hunger was given, and the multitude 
dispersed without any injury due to unsatisfied 
craving. So in the kindred case of the changing 
of the water into wine, there was something lacking 
to the feast ; but men had well drunk, and there 
might have been harm in an actual addition to the 
native wines of Galilee. If, however, the drinking 
of the water appeared to be as wine the necessary 
condition was fulfilled without risk. There should 
not be any difficulty raised on the ground of 
illusion, niusion and deception are separated 
by the chasm of moral condition. There are 
madon and many sights and sounds in Nature 
Daceptioo. which are illusory, but which 
cannot on that account be calLed deceptive. 
An element of illusion must have entered into 
other parts of the gospel story. The Trans- 
figuration was an apparition permitted to the 
three disciples who accompanied their Master 
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into the mountain, but it was undoubtedly 
denied to others. There is no proof that Jesus and 
His disciples were out of sight of other people 
during those moments of revelation. It was in 
the day-time, at no inaccessible height, and 
possibly, as ancient paintings depict, withia sight 
of the multitude gatiiered about the demoniac on 
the plain beneath. To the crowd it was only a patch 
of bright sunlight on the hill, followed by a sudden 
eclipse of cloud. To the three disciples it was a 
peep into the Unseen, a forecast of the exodus their 
Master was about to accomplish at Jerusalem, a 
physical change in His appearance to be explained 
by post-resurrection events. There was an element 
of mystery, a cloud that overshadowed them, from 
whidi they deduced their own subjective impres- 
sion. It seemed fitting to them that a typical 
representative, both of the Law and of the 
Prophets, should converse with their Lord, but 
whether their identification of the two figures 
with Moses and Elias was correct may be doubted. 
The illusion was a parabolic form in which a truth 
came to them, and they translated it into their own 
Jewish vernacular. It was of a nature not yet 
ripe for discussion, not to be treated like an 
ordinary ghost story. " Tell the viaion to no man, 
until the Son of Man be risen agam from the 
dead.*' The desert bush only bums with fire for 
a few privileged souls, '^the rest sit round and 
pull blackberries." So to shepherds watching 
their flocks by night came the dream of glory 
whilst Jerusalem and Bethlehem slept unmoved. 
The great illusion of Joan of Arc saved France, 
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and the little peasant girl of Lourdes, at the mouth 
of the grotto, may surely hare been touched by 
some divine thing reproducing itself through her 
human imagination in t<he star-crowned Virgin of 
the Tillage chapel. Impressions from the Unseal 
are boimd to be at second hand, flashed from a 
mirror. 

The miracles of Jesus Christ do not, therefore, 
require to be divided into classes, as credible* or 
incredible, or to be cast aside as corruptions of the 
gospel story. They were no peculiar emanations of 
a neurotic temperament, brilliant expressions of 
disease like the pearl in the oyster. They were 
drawn out of Him by compassion, used for moral 
and spiritual purposes, subordinated to the will of 
His Father. He looked up to heaven, He blessed. 
He break. If He be a great personality, clothed 
with a power all His own, we should expect that 
His passage through the world would be accom- 
panieii by manifestations altogether beyond the 
common experience of mankind. 



JESUS TO HIMSELF. 



XI. 
Jesus to Himself. 

Thb day breaks slowly, so slowly that fhe first effort 
of sight may be misapprehension. We realise 
through a mist, but as the sunrise follows and the 
shadows retreat the vapours also lift^ and we gain 
the true outline and colour of the 0,^,^ of iIm 
full day. Surely there was for dmm 
Him also, the beloved Son, an CoMcioo«M«. 

experience of doubt, perhaps temporary misappre- 
hension, and finally the clear horizon. He increased 
in wisdom and stature, and therefore we may hold 
that the divine consciousness in Jesus Christ grew 
upon Him by degrees. He shared the ordinary 
conditions of human existence. That very nature 
implies limitation physically, intellectually. The 
name by which He ctdled Himself was Son of 
Man. That former life of divine Sonship of which 
He had intimations and to which He would return, 
occurred like flashes of other consciousness, illumin- 
ating, and reassuring later on. His capacities 
widened. His mental powers strengthened, His 
intuitions became deeper with enriched experience. 
<< Though He were a Son, yet learned He obedience 
by the things which He suffered.*' He suffered by 
contact with temptation and evil, but redacting 
from it entered still more completely into the mind 
and will of His Eather. If His childhood, fresh 
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with holy impressions, had blossomed into a 
manhood in all respects complete, what need was 
there of that long waiting at Nazareth in which no 
attempt was made to manifest Himself either as 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, or as the glory 
of His people Israel. The mystery of that 
silence must have some meaning, bear some 
reference to all that follows. Whether the story 
tim DbdpUiM of His birth was currently known 
of Delay. or was hidden by Mary and 
pondered in her heart, at least tibie beauty of 
His character. His grace and intelligence must 
have won recognition. Anticipations were formed 
about Him; for His childhood and youth 
suggested greater things. Joseph His father 
disappears. His brethren probably helped for a 
time to maintain that carpenter's idiop which they 
had inherited and from which their mother Mary 
drew her livelihood. But the years slipped by 
without any marked change. The youth for Whom 
His friends had foretold the life of a scholar or the 
future of a public teacher only graduated in the 
university of silence and spent His leisure on the 
lonely hills. His miracles. His ministry, His death, 
all were required to induce His brethren to believe 
in Him. So difficult is it for us to recognise the 
prophet in the man of our own street. One 
sentence in the canonicsd gospels breaks the thirty 
years of Nazareth, a period sufficiently long to 
determine the lives of most men. '* Wist ye not 
that I must be about My Father's business ? '' 
reveals the young Jesus conscious of a duality of 
duty. We may, therefore, believe that when He 
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was making yokes for ox^n, He was also dreaming 
of that day when He should appeal to His fellow 
countrymen to tcJce His yoke upon them and to 
learn of Him. But there is as yet no sign that the 
Cross had entered into His thought. He felt 
Himself set apart for high duty the nature of 
which had not yet been revealed. The anointing 
had long preceded the kingship. It is impossible 
to suppose that a mind so clear and penetrating had 
not debated within itself the needs of the nation, 
and weighed well the possibilities of success 
or failure in a bid for national independence. At 
first, He seems to have recognised a commission 
limited to the Jews. ** I am not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the House of Israel.'* It appears 
again in the conyersation with the woman of 
Samaria. "We know what we worship; for 
salvation is of the Jews.'' But the widening area 
of His work was dawning upon Him. His inten- 
tion was to proclaim His message to the Jew, first 
beginning at Jerusalem, not for the purposes of 
exclusion, but to confer upon the Jew the privilege 
of carrying the light to the heathen world. Those 
who accepted the gospel of the Son of Man would 
share in His glory when He returned in the clouds 
of heaven, recognised by all mankind. It mattered 
little, therefore, to One Who would be received 
with such acclamation how lowly might be the 
path of His present life. He was like a prince 
disguised, seeking amongst country lanes and city 
alleys humble virtue, gathering about Him those 
few faithful hearts, who would be rewarded for 
their discerning fidelity by future distinction. • Li 
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iJiis way He coidd test a world which did not yet 
know Him. He could discriminate between tiie 
good and the bad, the hypocrite and the truthful, 
gathering tender flowers growing in the cranny of 
the wall, or at the edge of the miry path. When 
He returned in royal state the proud would be 
abased, the meek and lowly exalted ; the first would 
be last and the last first. The method of His 
teaching, the pungent parable and homely picture, 
must have taken shape in His wanderings around 
Nazareth. He was a close observer of the bird 
of the air, and the creatures of the wood. He 
marked the annual round of husbandry, and 
followed the shepherd on the hills in search 
of the truant sheep, after he had counted the 
ninety and nine in the fold. The primitive house- 
keeping of the village home, the making of the 
bread, the reckoning of the silver, had not escaped 
His eyes as He went up and down the familiar 
streets. He was not unacquainted with the trend 
of Jewish thought. The religious literature of the 

speech 



some of His public teaching. The ancient pro- 
phecies ran like fire in His blood as they strove to 
fulfil themselves in Hisown person. '* This day is 
this scripture fulfilled in your ears." " The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon Me." And so His secular 
life flowed like a river, carrying Him down to that 
epiphany for which He was destined. 

It is a remarkable fact that the crisis of His life 
should coincide with the baptism of John. There 

tim Cririt off ^M htOe in the teaching of the 

Baptist which was to realise itself 
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in the Son of Man. The fact of the baptism 
also claims comment. It is true that John 
had ah-eady formed a hi^h opinion of Jesus, 
belieying Him to be the Christ. But why was it 
that this greater than John came to him for the 
cleansing rite? That fulfilment of all righteous- 
ness is the only answer by Christ, aud shows that 
He intended to conform in every particular to the 
law of the day. He observed the feasts, worshipped 
in the Temple, attended the synagogue. He 
acknowledged the necessity of religious observance, 
provided the latter was interfused by the Spirit. 
Even He maintains formalities for the sake of the 
general example. Qo show yourselves to the 
priest and offer the gift that Moses commanded, 
He says to the lepers already cleansed. Speaking 
of the Pharisees and Scribes, He reminds the 
people that they are their accredited teachers. 
They sit in Moses's seat. He distinguishes between 
the professor and the professioir, the worship and 
the worshipper. The veil of the Temple was not 
yet rent in twain, and right up to the close of His 
life He treated the Jewish ritual with the deepest 
respect — ^nay, He cleansed their Temple for them 
wi^ His own hands. 

Something happened at His baptism. Some said 
it thundered and others that an angel spoke. In 
these moments of exaltation an inspired compre- 
hension is required as well as an inspired message. 
The miracle is in the understanding of the heart 
as well as in the tongue of fire. To those who 
interpreted the sound it was a voice of attestation. 
'' This is My beloved Son." To the eyes of the 
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seer there were soft wings that descended upon 
Him and nestled in His heart. From that moment 
a new Power transformed His life. But why this 
breach with a past abeadj sinless ? How came it 
that from the moment when He emerged from that 
turbid Jordan water His consciousness of God 
deepened, His ministry began, His voice rang with 
no doubtful message ? 

uteniy Style off I^ ^^ coUate the actual recorded 
Jatm. sayings of Jesus Christ we shall 

be impressed with the character of His literary 
style. He speaks with restraint, His message is 
measured and tersely expressed. There is no 
redundancy of rhetoric ; a stroke or two and 
the picture is drawn. One can hardly imagine 
Him raising His voice. The words suggest a quiet 
musical delivery. It is only occasionally that He 
takes His whip of small cords into His hands, that 
He flames into vehemence in the defence of inno- 
cence, or the denunciation of hypocrisy. The 
"Woe, Woe,'* must have seemed more terrible 
from One Whose habit of speech was mild to 
gentleness. It was the wrath of a lamb, the more 
alarming because of its incongruity. 

At the outset of His public career a remarkable 
circumstance intervened. We have it in His own 
words. For no one else could have given us an 
accoimt of the Temptation. There is an air of 
literalness about it, and yet the form must certainly 
partake of the nature of parable. We would give 
much to know what were the actual facts behind 
the story. Why was he led up by the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted ? He was a man of 
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sensitiye temperament, happy in the company of 
others, who rarely absented Himself from the 
society of His friends except He retired into a 
momitain apart to pray. Whether on the Mount 
of Transfiguration, or in the agony of the Garden, 
it was always Peter, and James, and John. The 
loneliness of His Gross was brought home to Him 
in the &ct that all His disciples forsook Him and 
fled. He had used the last few hours at His free 
disposal in the company of His friends at a final 
supper. " Could ye not watch with Me one hour ? " 
was His last pathetic appeal. Why should this 
trial have overtaken Him in loneliness, in the 
absence eyen of those visitors who were not suffered 
to minister until the Tempter had TkeoriM 
left Him. In this story we have oi Tonptatioii. 
Jesus Christ face to face with the mystery of 
Evil. He was either mistaken in this account 
of His own Temptation, a description which 
bears the hall-mark of His style and thought, or 
there is something more behind. There is no doubt 
that Jesus believed that He had to deal with hostile 
powers, veritable persons whose influences were 
exercised in the material world. He recognised the 
presence of Evil, not only in the demoniac but in 
the disciple. "Getthee behind Me, Satan: for thou 
savourest not the things that be of Qod but those 
that be of men." '^ And after the sop Satan entered 
into him . . . and it was night.'' 

The better the man the more severe the trial. 
In every advance, in every attempt to do some 
great thing, we are challenged, controverted, 
seduced. We start upon the new enterprise in the 
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sunlight, but darkness soon falls upon our work. 
We reconsider its usefulness, entertain unworthy 
suggestions as to our own part of it. Obscene 
doubts like bats flit about us in the dark. In every 
great act in the drama of life Evil seeks to play its 
part. It is this unholy mixture of motive which 
delays reform by damping noble purposes. In- 
firmity, mixed motive, unlawful means for lawful 
ends — every new scheme has to run the gauntlet of 
this deflecting criticism. '^The theory is a good 
one, but . . ." "The man means well, only 
....'' Ambition, selfishness, envy, hurry up 
and overtcJce the reformation which, if left alone, 
would have effected so much for humanity. The 
leading of the Spirit into the wilderness does not 
always take us there against our will. Many a 
leader desires to be alone, to recover equanimity of 
mind, sound judgment. He hopes to have com- 
munion with God and His stars. But where he looks 
for Gk)d, he may find a devil. 

The fasting forty days and forty nights was 
probably not complete abstinence, but the least 
amount of food with which life could be sustained. 
It is an old idea that the &stor spare diet thins the 
veil between the known and ti[ie unknown, and. 
renders the soul more sensitive to spiritual impres- 
sion, whilst a generous fare tends to materialise and 
to darken. With regard to the form of the Tempta- 
tion, we may dismiss from our minds the idea that 
Satan, a spirit of Evil, appeared to the Lord in any 
fashion by which he could be at once identified. To 
be forewarned is to be forearmed, and it is the sad 
experience of most of us that we never recognise 
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our devil at the outset, or there would not be much 
temptation from his company. It is when trans- 
formed into the angel of light that he threatens our 
soul's health, when he has secured expression 
through the lips of those whom we love the best or 
who most graciously attract us. We may treat the 
Temptetion as entirely subjectiTe, as a struggle in 
the mind of the Master. If so, Jesus would take 
the earlier temt>tations as the promptings of His 
own mind. Later on He would discover that those 
promptings were not suggestions from within, but 
thoughts projected into His consciousness from 
without. The objection to this theory is our 
difficulty in admitting such a vantage ground for 
evil in the personality of Christ. A sinful man 
admits Satan too frequently not to distrust his own 
heart as a traitor and an aUy with Evil. But Jesus 
was holy, humble, and undefiled, separate &om 
sinners. He would not, therefore, have had that 
experience of sin which would have put Him on 
His guard against its intrusion. For He always 
speaks of Satan as external to Him, to be discovered 
abroad, but never in His own soul. He is a 
dramatic objective personality. " I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven.' ' In His human soul, 
that unstained temple of the Holy Spirit, we may 
venture to assume that conscious sin could never 
intrude. 

Let us picture Jesus sitting on a suggMted fom of 
rock in the Wilderness of the Tempwioii. 
Quarantania, overlooking that road from Jerusalem 
to Jericho so much frequented, sometimes 
dangerous. A passiag traveller looks up, 

n2 
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attracted by the solitary figure. He introduces 
himself as a Babbi, Sadduoean ui his sympathies. 
He tells Jesus that he has seen Him at the ford of 
the Jordan, where something marvellous occurred 
at His baptism, and that the personality of Jesus 
has strongly interested him. Though nurtured in 
the Hebrew faith, he has f oimd something lacking 
which his own school of thought could not supply. 
He agrees with those few favoilred ones who 
recognised the voice out of the cloud declaring 
«*This is My beloved Son." For humanity is 
beyond the help of any Son of Man. A Son of Gkxl 
is the need of the hour. He further declares the 
necessity of the miraculous in the new teaching. It 
is of no use reshufSing old statements, rearranging 
outworn ideas. Social and personal morality, 
goodness of heart, patience, long suffering, all have 
been taught in the past and find their place in 
Pagan faiths. The test of the message was the 
power of the messenger. Can He offer credentials ? 
Is He able to protect those who come to Him ; to 
provide new roads of service for them P If so. He 
will be sure of an eager response. The elder 
prophets abounded in signs and wonders in the 
heaven above and on the earth beneath. Had He 
received this gift ? Let Him put it at once to the 
proof. They were in a desert place, far from food, 
and they needed refreshment. Was He not hungry? 
He thought so. Let Him then change the stones 
into bread. Surely His own well-being and 
sustenance justified the miracle. ^* If Thou be the 
Son of Qoi . . .'' But aU the tune Jesus had 
been hungering and thirsting after righteousness. 
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Man does not live by bread alone. The kingdom 
of Qod is not meat and drink. 'For the moment 
His Father sustained Him, and made the little 
much. The Babbi smiles his approval. 

** I did but test your ardent soul, he says. I know 
that you put the miracle too high for my humble 
suggestion. Come home with me. There is bread 
enough and to spare in my house at Jerusalem. 
We wiU eat anddrink and to-morrow visit the Temple 
in company to further discourse on your great 
resolve. This is not the place after all for a mani- 
festation of power. You do well to rebuke me. 
Who would see the stones become bread ? Only a 
wild bird overhead, or some slinking beast of the 
field. The work of a new teacher must begin in 
the full light of publicity, at the centre of our 
faith, at the Temple itself." 

On the following day they join the crowd, pacing 
round the parapet of the Temple, and look into the 
gorge of the Kedron hundreds of feet below. The 
Babbi touches Christ lightly upon the shoulder. 

^'Here is an opportunity of declaring yourself 
once for all the beloved Son of Gkxi, the Prophet, 
the Messiah, he whispers. Nothing can harm you. 
Leap into the gulf. He will give His angels charge 
concerning you that you dash not your foot against 
a stone. Around you the messengers will circle 
and bear you up in their hands. I wiU cry to 
those assembled, * Behold the Son of Ood ! Behold 
the Messiah ! ' Everyone will crowd to see you. 
The priest wiU desert the altar, the merchant his 
merchandise. The day after, the whole city wiU be at 
your disposal. Leap; in the name of Gk)d I bid you.'' 
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'* I dare not use the supernatural except at the 
direct command of My Eather/' the Master replies. 
'* The Messiah can be no mountebank. Life is not 
an idle shuttlecock to be tossed lightly to and fro. 
^ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.' " 

Away, thai, from the city and its excited crowd 
to the steeps of Olivet. Here, in the sinking light, 
behold the city flaming like a jewel in its rocky 
setting. Yonder lies the barbaric East, multi- 
tudinous and marvellous; southwards, Egypt 
and mysterious Ethiopia; westwards, sits Bome 
enthroned, stretching her sceptre to the islands 
of Atlantis. Here is an empire greater than any 
of which David dreamed. Can this empire be 
secured, this victory won ? It will not be achieved 
by spreading ideas beautiful in themselves but 
powerless to outbid the sordid maxims of earth.'' 

" If you will go to Bome you must do 
as Bome does. You must stoop to conquer. 
(3oncede a little evil in order that greater good 
may come of it. Sacrifice a few that many may 
live, as they bury a maiden under the bridge in 
order to secure the safety of the wayfarers. 
Does not the vine draw its delicate leaf and 
fruit from roots which grovel in bones and blood 
and all uncleanness P " 

**And who are you who proffer such advice 
unsought P " the yoimg Teacher asks. 

^*A representative man of the world, of much 
experience and far travel. I am deeply interested 
in you. Eor with good advice you are bound to 
succeed. Let me co-operate with you. Enquire 
not too narrowly into all that is done in your 
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name. Tura your head away from detail. You 
are the Prophet, Teacher, Saint; I the organiser, 
leader, swordbearer. Leave me to prepare the way, 
and you shall reap the harvest. Follow me." 

'^ Get thee behind me, Satan : for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy Qod, and Him 
only shalt thou serve." 

Perhaps at the most critical moment in the 
history of the world Evil thus renewed its attempt 
to form a partnership with Good. 
Jesus must have keenly appreci- 
ated the course that He proposed to take in 
spite of temptation. Before Him there was 
temporary failure and death for Himself, long 
years of struggle for His discipleship, centuries 
consumed in the evolution of Christianity. And 
this intrusion would be attempted again and again. 
The Church forgetful of the spirit quarrels as to 
the form. Satan sits at the sacramental table and 
infuses bitterness into the cup of blessing. Even 
democracy falls into factions and liberty is degraded. 
We are told that Satan departed from Him for a 
season, but it was possibly the same voice that He 
had heard in the wilderness, in the Temple, and 
on Olivet, which threw at His Cross the jeering 
sunmions, *^If Thou be the Son of Ghxl, come 
down from the cross." 

No compounding with Evil wiU ever secure the 
greater good it promises. Fidelity to the highest 
proves to be the safest as well as the honest road. 

The first step taken by Jesus Christ was to form 
a disdpleship. He made the selection for Himself. 
" Te have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you." 
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Apparently, He could turn the 
^"^^ searchlight of His own conscious- 
ness upon other minds. ^* He knew what was in 
man '' may be a general statement. But ^' when 
thou wast under the fig tree " implies a particular 
power of diyining the thoughts of others. His 
disciples were not apparently selected on account of 
special moral excellence or natural ability. The 
power was not their's, but 6od*s. The service to 
which they were called, difSicult and often 
dangerous, was yet easy to understand. It was 
to speak that they did know and to testify to that 
they had seen. They were only common people 
so long as He was with them. It was expedient 
for them, therefore, that He should go away. 
They were clumsy in the apprehension of His 
message. Declare unto us the parable of the tares. 
** Know ye not this parable ? And how then will 
ye know all parables ? '' Their election to apostle- 
ship did not prevent them from temptation. 
** Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have 
you that he may sift you as wheat." A man might 
grow to be a devil in the society of Jesus Christ. 
" Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is 
a devil ? " He was denied, betarayed, and forsaken. 
Many were called to the kingdom; few were 
chosen. They were to sit down and consider 
whether they were able to build the tower before 
they began. The election to service was restricted. 
The object of His teaching was to found a kingdom, 
but its essence is to be discovered in the union of 
the individual soul vrith Christ, and through Him 
with God. It was a Fatherhood in heaven, a 
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brotherhood upon earth, which was the substance 
of the message. He Himself entered into this 
deeper truth in the later days of His ministry. It 
was not so much the message, but Penoogrorter 
the Master, Who, then, became «•«» M«M«fe. 
all important. The vivid colour of the apostles' 
teaching is due to their definite and dogmatic 
realisation of this truth. It was the personal 
touch of Jesus that awoke souls to the new 
life. His words are seldom quoted in the 
Epistles, and there is practically no attempt made 
to continue His method of parabolic teaching or to 
explain and amplify His discourses. But Christ 
was more alive in the early Ohurch than He was 
on the shores of Ghdilee or on the slopes of Olivet. 
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xn. 

Jetus to the Woiid. 

What is Jesus Chiist to us to-day? Are the 
earlier creeds of Christendom, the Nicene and 
the so-called Apostles' Greed, of chrirtwidtiie 
apostolic or of later Christian CreecU. 
thought? Is there no middle position hetween 
the acknowledgment of Jesua as the eternal Son, 
"very Qod of very Gkni, hegotten not made, 
hemg of one substance with the Father"; or the 
recognition of Him as a typical Son of Man, one 
of the brightest and purest spirits which have 
appeared in humanity, but differing from His 
brethren only in degree and not in being and 
essence ? It would not be difficult to show that 
Jesus made no such claim for Himself as that 
embodied in the creeds. If we are to accept the 
Apostolic period with its sacred literature as 
expressing more truly the spirit of Christianity than 
the Gk)spel records, we might hesitate to dispute these 
post-apostolic assumptions. It must be, however, 
carefully remembered that the relationship of earth 
to heaven has been entirely altered since those 
Christian centuries which formulated the Catholic 
creeds. We now know that God inhabits a 
universe, and that this world is only a small part 
of His sovereign domain. Early Christianity, in 
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seeking to give significanee to the presence and 
person of Jesus^ truly held the belief t^t this world 
was the only arena la which the forces of heaven 
and hell contended, and that there were no other 
interests so ni^ent as those which concerned man- 
kind. In foUowing the development of this doctrine 
we are bound at the outset to ask how Ohrist defined 
His own relation to His father. In the first place, 
it is evident that He does not claim the power of 
God or equality with God. That which He declared 
to His disciples in no uncertain voice was His 
oneness with God. Eor if there are any statements 
made by Him which appear to support an identity 
of Being they are invariably corrected by others in 
which His subordination to His father is as 
definitely expressed. He says that He and His 
Father are one, but immediately adds that His 
disciples are to be one in Him in like manner. " I 
in them, and Thou in Me, that they may be made 
perfect in one." ** He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the father,'' but, '' My Father is greater than all." 
** Before Abraham was I am." But '* I ascend unto 
My Father and your Father, and to My God and your 
God." He refers to the glory which He had with 
God before the world was, but He gives an instance 
of the limitation of His own knowledge by His 
Chrites DodrinA of declaration req>ecting Tfia second 
Soodiip. oonung that of that day and of 
that hour knoweth no man — ^no, not the angels 
of God, neither the Son, but the Father. 

All this is consistent with a growing conscious- 
ness of union between Jesus Christ and the lather. 
There was that imity of purpose which gave 
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reassurance to Jesus that He had not only been 
sent into the world to do the will of God, but that 
His teaching and conduct were in harmony with 
that will. It was this conyiction which enabled 
Him to speak with authority. His words came 
direct from the original source, and were not a 
rendering at second hand. The supernatural power 
which He exercised must have been a further 
reassurance to Him. And then He enjoyed a 
deeper insight into the thought of God than 
His contemporaries. He discerned the mean* 
ing of the divine affection for the world 
and its moral goyemment. Like a son 
who liyes in the sympathy and loye of his 
&ther, He foimd himself reading His Eather's 
thoughts, yet more completely than any earthly son 
had ever done. There were moments when He 
shared the consciousness of God, liyed in the past 
as well as in the present, and had an inspired fore- 
sight as to the future. But there is a qualification 
in His testimony which showed that He did not 
read into His own personality that entirety which 
alone would have justified Him in ^lainiiTig the 
power and knowledge of an Almighty Being. ^^ If 
He called them gods, unto whom the Word of God 
came, . . . say ye of Him, Whom the Eather 
hath sanctified, and sent into the world. Thou 
blasphemeth; because I said, I am the Son of 
God ? " This daim of Jesus Christ is, therefore, to 
a oneness with God which no other man has 
enjoyed, a revelation of Gtod through Himself 
which stands alone in history, a mediating position 
between Qtod and man through which divine favour 
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may reach manVind more directly than heretofore, 
a parabolic interpretation of Ood la His own life 
and person. He is of Qod and yet apart from Him. 
He is of man and yet above him. This complex 
nature was apparently the view of the early 
Church. But two considerations disturbed the 
balance of the Church's judgment, and apparently 
advanced Jesus to a position which He had neither 
claimed nor taught. 
Tko ApcMdM and The first was the doctrine of the 
s«arific0. sacrificial Atonement upon the 
Cross. As we have endeavoured to show in a 
former chapter, this is largely due to the apostolic 
attempt to escape the Jewish ritual by interpreting 
it as fulfilled in the death of Christ. For this 
purpose the physical and local offering for sin was 
pressed upon the Church and finally systematised 
in later theology. This at once made Jesus not 
simply the author of salvation through the union 
between God and humanity in Him, but put Him 
in the position of One Who had deliberately given 
His life for the whole world, and Whose suffering 
in some mysterious manner had been commensurate 
with the greatness of the sacrifice. Jesus, there- 
fore, became in His person a refuge from the 
wrath of Gk)d, a place of escape from the divine 
judgment. It is true that the aposties had not 
intended to go so f ar, but the effect of the teaching 
of the Epistles attributed to S. Paul, together with 
the eloquent Epistie to the Hebrews, was to con- 
centrate a confidence and affection in Christ, whilst 
reverence and awe were the qualities of the 
worship of Ood. If this sacrifice for siu was the 
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one and only act, not as symbol but as leality, 
sufficient in itself, then it follows as a corollary 
tbat the Actor in that stupendous drama must be 
Deity Himself, if His offering were to be as efficient 
as the circumstances demanded. The Alexandrian 
philosophy already known to the inflnwiro of 
Jews through Philo gave an inter- Ai«Mdria. 
pretation of the Oodhead executiye, the Eternal 
Word, which met the situation. Jesus was there- 
upon identified with that Word, an eternally 
begotten Son^ not only one with the Eather, but of 
equal rank and authority, and through one Spirit 
they both dwelt in the universe. We have referred 
in earlier chapters to the suggestion of pluralism 
in the history of religion, and a doctrine of 
different persons with a unity of thought and 
purpose may be a rational as well as practical explan« 
ation of Deity. A popular school of philosophic 
thought has done much in modem times to give 
consistency and comprehensiveness to this doctrine. 
The arguments for that or for a simple monotheism 
do not fall within the compass of this book. We 
may, however, refer back to the argument used in 
the chapter on Atonement, in which we suggested 
that a doctrine of a second Person, a divine Son, the 
Word, could only be accepted with a cosmic inter- 
pretation. Surely it cannot be seriously maintained 
to-day that the Eternal Word, by Whom also God 
made the worlds, concerned in every part of the 
universe with an equal partiality, could have veiled 
His personality for the third of a century, and spent 
that time on earth as Jesus of Nazaroth, having 
abdicated for the same period His far greater duties 

o 
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to the uniTerse at large. But if we hold that He 
filled in a yery special sense the personaliiy of 
Jesus, thus expressing Himself through Him, 
Tnalring Him Hb representative, a partial mani« 
testation of Godhead in hodily form, we are justified 
in treatiDg Jesus as divine with a meaning and 
comprehension which oould not apply to any other 
man. We receive the Spirit of the Etenial Son 
through Him. We approach the Eather through 
Him. We can speak of Him as the Son because He 
is to us the embodiment of that greater Son, and of 
that Father to Whom our highest worship and 
deepest love are alone due. 

Christ is always leading men to the Eather, 
showing them that whatever He Himself has, it is 
through the &vour and love of the Eather. He is 
ever a Son, though the best beloved one. We 
cannot suppose that He would have regarded with 
approval the development of worship of the Son 
Jesus to the overshadowing of the worship due to 
Gt>d Himself. And it is evident that the divine 
honours paid to the mother of Jesus followed the 
identification of her Son with an Eternal Sonship 
in the heavens. That worship of the Eather in 
spirit and in truth which He taught does not 
preclude us from giving to Jesus our love and 

VaiyiDt iMtfaiMBy homago, our faith and confidence 
to Pmon 9i Jmm. as the One Who has first taught us 
truly to pray to " Our Father." There is a deep 
significance in the fact that in the writings of 
those apostles who knew Christ after the flesh 
there is not the same definite doctrinal teaching as 
to the Person and sacrifice as we find in the 
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wiitingB of S. Paul and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The doctrine of the Eternal Word in 
S. John's Gospel is consistent with the theory of a 
separate existence of the Eternal Son, concurrent 
with a particular revelation of Him in Jesus our 
Lord. It is a question how &r S. Paid and his 
contemporaries had actually advanced beyond this 

theory. There is no need to set Brondtriatar. 
aside the creeds of Christendom, pmatfaMi of tke 
provided they be interpreted in Cra*dt. 
this broader sense, and the distinction be maintained 
between the divine Sonship as a whole and its 
limited manifestation in Jesus Christ. There is no 
reason for not recognising the fact that the 
apostolic teaching respecting Jesus was more 
splendid and trixunphant than the conception 
which His own immediate disciples had formed of 
Him, or that He Himself had directly taught 
them. It was expedient for them that He should 
go away, and His return in the Spirit was more 
luminous than His appearance in the flesh. But 
whilst the Epistles of S. John are radiant with the 
love of God, and S. Paul has his own teaching of 
the grace of Christ, there is a point at which the 
more vigorously-minded disciple and his great 
contemporary come into agreement. After the 
triumph of His Lord here on earth, all things being 
subjected unto Him, S. Paul himself declares 
with true divination, ** then shall the Son also 
Himself be subject unto Him That put all things 
under Him, that God may be all in all.'' For the 
teaching of Jesus is not so extra- Mincb of OuM** 
ordinary as His person, and it is PMMdiijr. 

o 2 
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therefore upon the continued presence of tiutt 
Person in the world that the apostles insist. Those 
who desire to classify Jesus with the great 
teachers of humanity, point out with some degree 
of truth that there is much of His doctrine that 
was not new, and that taken as a whole it may he 
said hardly to justify the extraordinary position 
assigned to Him hy Christian believers. But the 
teadiing was summed up in salvation by union 
with Qod^ and it was the part He Himself took in 
mediating that union that gives Him the out- 
standing position He has occupied through the 
roll of the Christian centuries. Hence the 
apostleship insisted upon His resurrection, upon 
His presence in the Spirit, and upon His future 
triumph and glory. It was a faith which had not 
the slightest connection with the religious beliefs 
of Bome and Greece. It came from a foreign and 
despised race to highly cultivated and proud 
peoples. It conquered them completely ; it passed 
unimpaired through the reconstruction of Europe ; 
it remains the last word of active religion to-day. 
This is the great miracle of the personality of 
Christ. Nothing has superseded Him. We have 
to accept the fact of Christianity, and to explain it. 
If there is nothing inconsistent in it with the 
position of Natural religion at which we have 
arrived in previous chapters, we are justified in 
adopting certain hypotheses for our working faith, 
as the practical man of science is bound to do as a 
foundationforhis own deductions. Ifanythingshonld 
appear in the world to challenge or to supersede this 
conclusion, it is entitled to the same candid enquiry. 
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If we look further into the predictions of Jesus 
concerning Himself, we shall ohserve that the 
trend of His thought restricted Him to His disciple- 
ship, that society of faithful souls q^^i^ h^^ 
which He had formed and which mmMif to Hb 
was to remain in the world, but cimrch. 
not to be of the world. The world itself was to be 
reached through the Church — **I pray not for 
the world, but for them which Thou hast given Me ; 
for they are Mine/' And He promised to be with 
that Church always, even to the end of the ages. 
New qualities and powers were to be con- 
ferred upon His disciples, and the good news of 
the Kingdom of Qod through them was to be 
preached to every creature. But there was no 
definition of the visible Church. In &Gt, there are 
signs that it was presumptuous on the part of His 
disciples and not required by Himself to draw any 
definite line at alL There were to be children of 
the Kingdom, those who by association or heredity 
naturally belonged to it. Nevertheless there were 
many who diould come from the East and from 
the West^ from the North and from the South, to 
sit down in the Kingdom, whilst the children of the 
Slingdom would be cast out. There was an apostle- 
ship or regular ministry contemplated, but those 
who cast out devils in Christ's name were not to be 
rebuked, even though they followed not with them.^ 
There were other sheep— pious souls, who had not 
known the Christ in the far-away pastures of the 
grace of Qod — who would be drawn in due time 
into the one flock under one shepherd. The 
attitude of Jesus was the standpoint of His 
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Church. Bat however great the responsihility 
may he to those who have oome within the call of 
a living Ghrigt in remaining outside that fold^ we 
are not justified in denying salvation hy union with 
God h^ond the limits of ecclesiastical Ohristianity. 
At the most, we can only claim for it to he a fuller 
revelation of the divine love and purposes, a clearer 
speech than any which the world had previously 
heard. Just as hefore the time of Christ, so also 
concurrently with Christianity, the underlymg 
world-wide faith remains. The Eternal Son is still 
in the world, though most perfectly in the personality 
of Jesus. It is evident, however, that Jesus Christ 
anticipated the consummation of His work through 
His Church, which was His hody, the fulness of 
Him that filleth all in all. If the testimony of that 
Church to His presence in it from age to age is to 
have any value, we shall he the more reconciled to 
the prohahility of certain supernatural conditions 
attending His physical life on earth. We have seen 
the importance, and discussed the outline of evidence 
MkMkoftke for the Bcsurrcction. Is there 
Nathriij. reasou to reject as incredible the 
story of the Virgin Birth ? Are we to accept the 
marvellous conditions of His dramatic exit from 
the world and exclude the stoiy of an equally 
marvellous entry P At the outset of this inquiry 
we are bound to observe that the two records do 
not stand upon the same plane of necessity to 
Christianity. The Resurrection has a significance 
and importance which does not attach to the 
entrance of Christ into the world. On the other 
hand, that so remarkable a character in history 
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should have been distinguished in fhe drcumstanoes 
of His arrival is urithin the range of the probable. 
The ai^poment that similar stories haye been told 
about other remarkable personages in history 
may be used both to strengthen or to weaken 
the probability of one such case occurring. The 
necessity for such a miraculous birth is not 
so apparent. If in the flesh a revelation of 
Godhead were to be given, such a spiritual 
manifestation would not surely depend wholly on 
the fact of one or two human parents. Mary did 
not apparently differ from other women, was not 
even set apart as the mother of Ohrist for all time. 
She lived with her husband and had other children 
subsequent to the birth of Ohrist. There is no 
sign in the Gospels of any special sanctity attaching 
to her, and she is not marked out for distinction in 
the discipleship. She does not appear to have 
understood her Son better .than His disciples, and 
in one emphatic speech Jesus disclaims any rights 
to her and His brethren over others who did the 
will of His Father. Two of the Evangelists omit 
any reference to the miraculous birth, and S. Paul 
is strangely silent on the subject. On the other 
hand, the story itself is an exquisite idyll of the 
birth and childhood. It is told so much in detail 
that it would be difficult to withdraw it from either 
of the two Gk>speLB without mutilating the record, 
and the Ohurch appears at an early stage in its life 
to have committed herself irrevocably to it. It is 
a question of evidence, and it is always possible 
that some further facts may come to light, such as 
an edition of one or both Gk>spels in an alternative 
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form, omitting the story, or of some fragmentary 
gospel which may give a reconcilmg ezplanatiom 
As a trae and sufficient view of the person of Jesus 
can be held without accepting the miraculous biril^ 
it must rest upon eyidence alone. As the case for 
its expurgation is not yet sufficiently strong, it is 
better that it should remain until fi]urther evidence 
can be produced. In the erent of doubt, the 
presumption ought to be given in &7our of 
Christian tradition. We have, therefore, Jesus 
Christ as the representative of God, at one with 
that Eternal Son through whom we obtain salvation, 
our Comforter, our Hope, through whom we realise 
the ^Fatherhood, and by whom we reach forward to 
eternal life. 
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XIII. 
Jmus Christ in His Church. 

Jesus Christ passed away all too Bravi^ of 
soon for His work. Three short Mak^. 
years had sufficed for His sayings and doings. 
How was the world to be regenerated from such 
material? If He had been spared to cross into 
Europe, or at least to visit the Jewish Colonies 
in Asia Minor, how enlarged the sphere of His 
influence I His miracles, His teaching, that 
gracious speech and tender touch, would have 
prepared the way for His apostles, and made 
future work comparatiyely easy. Every other 
world teacher has secured time and opportunity 
for his message, but just as Jesus began to interest 
He faded from sight, and the world knew Him no 
more. Some method was required to perpetuate 
His name, to spread abroad His influence, and to 
provide a medium by which He could reach the 
world. That was to be accomplished tiirough 
a band of disciples chosen from amongst His 
followers. He was more concerned in their 
equipment than in the immediate popular success 
of His teaching. Through them the living force 
would be transmitted, the leaven woidd work until 
all was leavened. His disdpleship would multiply 
like the loaves and fishes, a bread of life for the 
hungry world. The first apostolate would pass 
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away, but the work would have been accom- 
plished, or rather He wotdd have the material 
to hand through which to manifest Himself. If 
He had indeed adopted the popular Messiahship 
and established a political ascendancy, a purified 
Judaism would then hare taken theplace of Christian 
teaching. In this it would have resembled 
Mahommedanism, a state faith superimposed upon 
mankind, but unable to grow with the growing 
centuries. Instead of that, it radiated upwards. 
It was the people who made the Church and often 
modified her doctrine. Never has it lost its 
democratic character. Its membership has personal 
privileges and equality of responsibility, indepen* 
dent of the daims of the official hierarchy. Social 
position has never proved an exclusive passport of 
places of authority. The son of the peasant has 
become the Pope. 

The visible society of Jesus, the Church in 
evidence, was a necessity from the beginning, in 
addition to that large body of disdpleship, known 
and unknown, secret friaid or camp follower, who 
all contributed to that mystic reality, the body of 
Christ. He claimed the right to appoint His own 
disciples. It was a divine selection. He imposed 
upon them the conditions, warned them of the 
risks, coimselled hesitation before they took His 
vows upon them, and promised great reward. A 
whole group of parables dealing with the responsi- 
bilities and stewardship of the Kingdom were 
directiy addressed to them alone. They were 
promised immunity from many dangers, and were 
endowed with the ability to work miracles. Above 
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all» they were entrusted with the keys of the 
Kingdom, the power to remit sin, or to leave men 
bound. But this power was restricted in practice 
to admission to the Church, to discipline within it, 
and to exclusion from it. Although it appears 
to be conferred upon that whole body of 
disdpleship which Christ left behind, there is no 
proof of ability to transmit the same authorised 
powers to succeeding generations. For these super- 
natural gifts cannot be separated the one from the 
other. If there be an apostolic succession in 
spiritual authority^ so also diould the healing of the 
sick, the power to give sight to the blind, or to 
restore the dead, accompany the spiritual function. 
Even if the apostles in appointing the first bishops 
conferred a grace upon these new teachers in the 
laypig on of hands, it is quite another thing to assume 
that a continuous endowment went with the blessing. 
For, indeed, the discriminating selection of Jesus 
Christ and His apostles must have been very 
different to the official consecration of men about 
whom the bishop can have but little personal 
knowledge. 

There is eyidence from the (Gospel 
narrative that Christ assigned to ^ **** 

His apostle Peter a primacy in the early Church. 
No subtlety can explain away the declaration of 
Jesus Christ that it was upon this rock, Peter, that 
He built His Church. The statement is both 
definite and extraordinary. It shows a very real 
intention to elevate one of His disciples to His own 
place as leader after He had left them. It demon- 
strates a recognition of Peter's abilities, as well as 
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strong -perwmal affection and oonfidenoe in him. 
There must have been qualities imrecognised by the 
world which marked out this man for geneiaLahip. 
He was to take command of that little handful of 
forces, representing the Kingdom of Heayen upon, 
earth, agamst a grim array of fighting power ready 
to break out of the gates of hell to oyerwhehn 
them. It is one thing, however^ to receire the 
divine selection, another to make that calling and 
election sure. No doubt there were qualities even 
in Judas Iscariot of considerable value to the early 
Church. If he had remained true to his apostle- 
ship the New Testament might hare been enriched 
with another Epistle of S. Jude. Judas, as regu- 
larly called and appointed, lost his foothold and 
went under. Peter, snatched from final ruin, 
suffered degradation. No man could have denied 
His Master thrice at the most critical moment in 
His life, and retained personal respect for himself » 
much less the confidence of his f cdlows. A Christ 
may f oi^ve, but His Church cannot fpi^t. There 
are some failures in this life not to be redeemed, 
though QoA JBuid man unite to help us. There is a 
note of warning in the words of Christ, a hesitation 
as to Peter's constancy which must have pained 
and humiliated the disciple in the presence of 
others. It was necessary to publicly restore him 
to his overseership, lest his apostacy should have 
invalidated his office. He was still to be the 
bishop of souls, a shepherd of the lambs and of the 
sheep, but nothing more. In the cold reserve of 
this reconsecration the idea of primacy is lost. 
Peter is no longer the rock upon which the Church 
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is to be built. He is the indiffeient shepherd who 
must be warned again and again in the very act of 
receiving his new charge. Eyen then his fickle 
disposition sends him wandering after another 
disciple's future, until he receives the stern rebuke, 
"What is that to thee? Follow thou Me." The 
premier position in the Church fell into the hands 
of a man of more capable character and strength 
of purpose. 8. Paul was the rock upon which the 
great lighthouse of faith was erected. It is to 
him that we turn, the living epistle of his 
Master's thought, the maker of the Christian 
theology. From lus writings we may gather 
the limits of episcopal authority, the privileges 
and duties of the rising Churches, s. p«ir« tiMory of 
The tone of this apostle is that AsOmrch. 
of a fother in Christ, expoimding, rebuking, 
encouraging. No one would accuse S. Paul of 
dogmatic weakness, or of faQure to magnify his 
own position. No Christian teacher ever set his 
apostleship higher than he. Yet he recognised the 
Spirit of Ood in the Church as fully as, or more 
fully than, in his own teaching. As a father, he may 
exhort or censure, but he is addressing adult 
children, whose liberty must be respected. We do 
not hear much about the multiplication of 
presbyters or ruling elders, but of the gatherings 
of Christiim brotherhood a great deal. Wlulst the 
stru^le was proceeding between the Pauline school 
and the Petrine and Jacobean, it was to the 
Churches themselves to wliich S. Paul appealed as 
unto an ultimate and only court. Then, when the 
inevitable sequel followed, and the young Church 
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fell into groups, it was S. Paul again, by a master 
stroke, who subordinated the whole hierarchy to the 
divinely inspired Church, declaring that, whether 
Paul, or ApoUos, or Cephas, all were theirs and 
they were Christ's. Thus, he provides against the 
departure of apostles, and directs the Church to a 
source of energy in that body of believers, lay and 
clerical together, grouped into the one society of 
Jesus. Good had it been for the fortunes of 
Christianity if this initial truth had been realised, 
and tiie company of the ftdthful, self -constituted, 
self -disciplined, had guided the destinies of the new 
religion. Then, indeed, the Christian creeds and 
other matters vital to the faith would have fallen 
into the hands of a council truly representative of 
the whole Church, and commanding the respect of 
future ages, as expressive of an ever-present Spirit. 
That would have made it difficult for powers and 
potentates to have trafficked with the Church at 
the expense of its spiritual birthright. 

At the beginning there was no one visible corpora- 
tion. The Churches were grouped in provinces, 
districts, or cities. Although in correspondence 
with one another as a er^pathetic brotherhood, 
they were subjected to a variety of influences, and 
represented varying degrees of efficiency. In the 
auocalyptic charge to the Churches of Asia there is 
no responsibility implied, the one for the other. 
The message comes to each individual Church, 
according to its particular need. If the Church 
had remained in this form, it would have lacked 
that uniformity of teaching and practice which 
marked the two croups of Eastern and Western 
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Ohristionity, but it would have gaiiied more in the 
growth aad expression of living truth. Heresies 
would hare arisen, flourished, and withered, without 
affecting that central deposit. They would eyen 
hare contributed to the enrichment of the faith; 
for the half truth often expressed in heresy would 
have been absorbed into the body of Christian 
doctrine, leaving the husk in which it had appeared 
to fade away. But when the Church grew into an 
organised institution, cramped by State alliance, the 
heavenly vision grew fainter, and earthly considera- 
tions of expediency governed her conduct. But, it 
was her high standard of morality which saved the 
civilisation of Europe from the Asiatic hordes. 
If Paganism had been merely an alternative form of 
the religious idea, the two systems would have com- 
peted upon an equal plane. But the grosser passions 
had been deified, and sanction given to many f prms 
of immorality. Hie natural fidth in the Unseen, 
the Ught that was in them, had become darkness. 
The descent from the North would have submerged 
the Greek civilisation as completely as the Aztec 
invasion destroyed the Toltec civilisation of Mexico 
and Central America, had not the ideals of 
Christianity first arrested and then conquered the 
invaders. It may be that the consolidation of the 
Boman Church washastenedby thepressingnecessity 
of creating a common defence against the barbarian. 
One f Olives the asceticism which darkened human 
life in remembering the moral condition of the 
great cities. Whatever vicissitudes attended the 
progress of the Catholic Church, there was always 
a living stream of water running through the most 

p 
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arid centuries, speaking of the peace and purity of 
the city of Gkni. 

In what way was this Kving 
^'"^ ^ presence of Christ in the Church 
to be secured? There could be no doubt as to 
His conditions. The promise was sufficiently 
definite. Wherever two or three met together in 
His name, there was He in the midst of them, and 
that to bless them. There was no intermediary 
priesthood or sacrament. It was neither in this 
Temple, nor yet at Jerusalem. Wherever they 
met to perpetuate His memory, to recall His 
teaching and to strengthen their mutual faith, He 
would be found presiding over them. He claimed 
that prerogative of Deity — ^ubiquity. By the 
Spirit He was conscious of them ; through the 
Spirit He would reach and influence them. But 
this was not all. His presence in the world was to 
be signified by two sacraments — Baptism and the 
Communion of the Body and Blood. The one was 
borrowed from the ceremonial ablutions of the 
Jews, a symbol of repentance, a cleansing froni 
defilement. It is by no means certain that this 
also signified admission into the Church. It rather 
assumed the beginning of discipleship, the position 
of a learner, not of a worker. Baptism was for the 
multitude, the many called to salvation. The 
Church was for the chosen few. To repent and be 
baptised was a general appeal. Many would be 
sent to tell those at home what great things the 
Lord had done for them, but some were bidden to 
the marriage supper. The communion service was 
an act of fealty to the Christ. There was the 
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sacramentom, or oath of allegiance, to the Captain 
of salvation, and a commemoration of His death, an 
appropriation of Himself by eating His flesh and 
drinking His blood. Was there in this greater 
sacrament only a symbolic value, without any other 
relationship between the objective fact and the rite 
that symbolised it? The Church has generally 
attadied a mystic importance to it, but even as a 
memorandum it is valuable. It was limited by 
Christ to the time which must elapse between His 
departure from the world and His second advent. 
Was that second coming fulfilled by His return in 
the Spirit, or was there a coming in the flesh yet 
to be accomplished P At any rate, there was no 
restriction of the ordinance to the first discipleship. 
In fact, the primitive Church appears to have 
treated it as a social function. There is no proof 
of any consecration of the bread or of the wine, not 
even of a prayer particularly delivered by the 
Presbyter. The Apostle himself was constrained to 
warn those who treated a solemn act of meditation 
so lightly that their own houses were the fitting 
places for food and drink. The discerning of the 
Lord's Body was evidently an act of faith and 
piety ; for there are no directions other than those 
which would apply to any meeting of the Church — 
reverence and order. Without that spiritual partici- 
pation there could be no sacrament of the soul. 
But, an ignorant or irreverent treatment of the 
service would bring condemnation of the severest 
character, as indeed would any other levity incur 
when the soul was spiritually face to face with 
God. The claim of the Church to create a dass 

p 2 
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prof esBionally to admioister the sacmments must be 
founded upon the right of the Christian community 
to order its own ritual, and to attach a meaning to 
it, through the plenary inspiration of the Sjnrit. It 
is part of that claim to independent act^ which 
has created ecclesiastical order and dtedpline, con- 
ferring powers upon one class in the Church which 
it has denied to others. But it is upon the most 
slender authority that these wide claims can be 
restricted to that membership which owns allegiance 
to Borne, or to any other spiritual centre of Christ- 
endom. Assuming that interpretation of the Spirit 
to be correct which cannot tdl *^ whence it eometh, 
and whither it goeth/' we may argue that a practice 
which has served the Church in her infancy may 
be of no further use to her when she becomes adult 
and puts away childish things. A symbolic truth 
may be of the greatest value to one mind ; a very 
hindrance to another. Danger to the Church has 
ever lurked in the assumption that its own 
provisional interpretation of heavenly mysteries 
can be expressed as a dogmatic certednty of world- 
wide continuous application. No doubt much of 
tiie form of post-apostolic Christianity was due to 
that Pagc»iism which had existed in Europe for 
some twenty thousand years, or probably as long 
as we have traces of organised human society. 
If the mechanism of Hebrew worship had a strong 
resemblance to Canaanite ritual, we cannot be 
surprised that the first gatherings of believers 
followed the lines of Pc^an societies with which 
they were familiar, and the pontifical splendours 
of the Pagan ritual passed over to Christianity 
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with those same temples which were purified fF(»n 
their ancient rites and reconsecrated to the new 
worship. But this comradeship of the Church, 
admirable and necessary as it was, involved the 
danger that loyalty to the society would take the 
place of fidelity to the Christ and His truth. And, 
so, we find that even at the present day there are 
those who talk far more about their Chiirdi than 
its Master, contending for it as an institution 
hardly to be distinguished £rom a political society, 
and regarding its successes as points made in a 
game. The warfare of creeds has roused in the 
minds of the combatants a temper, and has been 
accompanied by conduct quite alien from the 
spirit whi(di should have found expression in those 
declaratory statements. Sut the original idea of 
the Church was unique: a body of men and 
women, irrespective of dass and distinction, 
whose function in the world was to establish the 
spiritual ideal as a working theory of life. They 
were to convince the world of sin, in order to save 
from degeneration, and to help forward the 
evolution of the race. For that purpose they 
were to preach Christ as the means of salvation. 
But the love of God involved a Christian brother- 
hood with human sympathies. They had to do 
more than to rebuke such customs and habits as 
conflicted with tibie ideals of Christianity. Amongst 
themselves they were called upon to practise charity 
to the fullest extent, to deny tiiemselves rather thaii 
see one of the brethren in want, and to show a 
neighbourliness to all men. But this neighbour- 
liness or general benevolence was distinct from the 
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Ghristiaii love which the apostles enjoined upon the 
brotherhood itseK. 

One of the most serious charges, which the Master 
gave to His servants, was to feed the lambs of the 
D«ty of the Aock. It is evident that it is far 
Orarchio easier to secure the young to the 
^^'*^'**^ Church than to recover the adult 
from the world. Hence the constant conflict over 
the question of religious education. Children wake 
to emotion before the reason asserts itself. There 
is a quick response to an appeal to the imagination 
in every healthy child. Hence they people the 
voids of existence much more easily than their 
elders are able to do. The solitudes of the forest 
are alive with fairy lore. With them the imusual 
is always the possible. That which appeals to the 
best emotions, which warns as well as excites hope, 
finds an easy entrance into the intelligence of the 
child. The Fatherhood of God, the gentleness of 
Jesus, appear to them instantly to be reasonable, 
because they are only a little better than that which 
their own parents are or might be. The question* 
ing of the child is not for disputation ; it is only an 
expression of open-eyed wonder. The reasoning 
faculty breaks upon consciousness a little later on, 
and then the earlier beliefs are re-examined, tested 
by those new powers of mind which inspire youth 
with such buoyant confidence in its own judgment. 
The ambitious boy or girl believes that he has 
entered into a new world more advanced than that 
of his forbears, and that his own first crude notions 
represent the wisdom of the ages. Consequently 
there are two kinds of teaching demanded — 
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the one definite yet spiritual, dogmatic yet 
touched by imagination. There must be no 
doubt in the lesson imparted to a young child. 
The frost of a later criticism must not be 
suffered to chill the bloom of the fresh flower 
or fruit. But when adolescence of mind and 
body has set in, then as much homage should be 
paid to the new powers as to the innocence of 
childhood. Discussion will replace reticence, and 
whilst the youthful logician will not be thwarted 
in his efforts to prove all things, the discriminating 
teacher will help him in holding fast to that which 
is good. Yet that is what the Church has hitherto 
failed to do. There has been milk enough and to 
spare for the babes in Christ, but the stronger meat 
has not been forthcoming at the right time, and an 
unwise attempt has been frequently made to dis- 
courage that very enquiry and criticism which are 
the natural outcome of the age, and psycholojgricaUy 
proper to the young mind. So that out of every 
himdred who pass through the Simday School 
barely twenty remain in the Church in after life. 
If some of the strength devoted to home mission 
work had been concentrated upon the young people 
of the Churches, the results might have been very 
different, and the returns of greater profit. 

There is a popular school of soddum and the 
teaching which assures us that the Church, 
early Church was designed to establish a universal 
brotherhood, a kingdom of heaven upon earth, by 
economic means. It was to be here and now that 
the result was to be obtained. They further say, 
with much assurance, that the failure of the 
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Church to realise the ideal of its Founder is due to 
its inability to grasp this obvious duty. They set 
down the increasing difficulty of reaching the mass 
of the population to the ever widening breach 
between class and class, to the severities of the 
sweater, and to the long pauses of unemployment. 
Let the Church show herself both willing and com- 
petent to put an end to this state of things, and she 
will regain hw leadership and throb with her past 
enthusiasm. How far the economic system of any 
country concerns the religious organisations within 
its borders may be matter for discussion. That the 
early Church understood its message to be that of 
an immediate earthly betterment can be completely 
disproved. '^ Silver and gold have I none; but such 
as I have give I thee/' is the tone of her reply 
to the insistent demand of Communism. The 
Kingdom was not of this world, and he that would 
claim the cloak should have the coat also. There 
was not to be resistance to unreasonable demands 
upon their property. It was to be surrendered, not 
for the good of the many, but for the use of the 
few. As a matter of fact, property, however 
produced, however held, was not a question for the 
Church, and was therefore to be ignored. This, 
however, applies particularly to the littie group who 
set out on missionary journeys, assured of the 
presence and favour of their Master, entrusted 
with the powers of the supernatural. The ordinary 
Christian convert formed part of the society of the 
day, held property, paid taxes, and generally 
conformed to the law of the land which he 
inhabited. It was only when that law invaded the 
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realm of religion, and sought to compel his 
conscience, that he openly defied it and (»lled it 
martyrdom. 

The new faith was beset with difficulties, and 
embittered with sorrow the lives of its converts. A 
man's foes were those of Mb own househcdd. For 
Ghristianity, though one of the poorest and 
shabbiest, was also the most audacious of religions. 
Although it could boast nothing of wealth or 
learning, it brooked no rival. Persecution only fed 
the flame, though martyrdoms grew into massacres. 
Life would have become terrible to millions if they 
had not reckoned the sufferings of this present time 
not to be compared with the glory to be revealed. 
They asked nothing for the moment. They ex- 
changed the old lamp for the new, the treasures of 
this life for the great reward of the life eternal ; 
and it was emphatically true of them that where 
the treasure was, there was the heart also. For Ufe 
must have had its attractions, though it fell short 
of modem conditions. The lot of the slave was 
hard enough. In many cases he or she was a white 
man or woman, sometimes educated, occasionally 
superior in sense and culture to his master, able to 
appreciate the refinement of life, yet practically at 
the caprice of brutality and indifference, to whom 
the hope of OhnBtianity was an ideal and consola- 
tion. The happiest class probably was the working 
freeman, foUowing his tradeor profession. In higher 
ranks the worst examples were found. The upper 
classes lived for selfish indulgence, with its natural 
reaction of disgust and despair. The Emperors 
themselves were rarely model masters, and some- 
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times monsters. The shadowy gods were beset with 
the frailties of ordinary humanity. Purity, self- 
denial, asceticism, invested the new religion with a 
mystic glory. Withdrawal from the world into 
religious abstraction became at the beginning a 
refined recreation which f urified the emotions and 
exalted the intellect. For the old world was passing 
away with the lusts thereof, and they were entering 
upon the new world of Ood abiding for ever. 
Christianity had nothing to offer except the crown 
of martyrdom, and the light beyond the horizon. 
Yet it throve upon sacrifices, and nourished itself 
upon visions and revelations of the Lord. There is 
no parallel to this under the old Hebrew faith. That 
suggested, as yoke-fellows, goodness of the heart and 
successful fortune. It had little certain teaching 
about the future, and promised an immediate reward 
for obedience. *^ With long life I will satisfy him and 
show him My salvation." Sut there were always hard 
problems to be solved, and these drove the &ithf ul 
into the sanctuary of the Lord so that they might 
understand. Even with them, a faith, occasionally 
confounded by despair, is lighted with a sudden 
blaze of immortality, an aurora which breaks the 
darkness of the Arctic night. Yet we are now told 
that the religion of Jesus is a gospel of social 
regeneration. Biches and poverty were intended 
to be abolished. The wealth of the world, the 
products of labour, were to be controlled in the 
interests of the whole, instead of finding unequal 
distribution amongst individuals. If this were 
indeed the message it is strange that so great a 
revelation should have been missed by the followers 
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of Christ, more particularly as the earlier discipleB 
were drawn from the poor and enslaved. The 
number of wealthy proselytes was so small that 
there was no need to have omitted so striking an 
appeal to the lower class population of the Roman 
Empire. Distinction of race, colour and of country 
was no impediment to the spread of the brother- 
hood. Why, then, did not this doctrine of a 
community of goods take first rank in their 
teaching ? It would have increased the number of 
the adherents by offering an immediate reward, 
instead of an idealised glory in the future. It was 
not the practical difficulty of the teaching which 
impeded them; for they overcame more serious 
obstacles. Nor would it have forbidden the recruit- 
ing of the wealthy, for many wealthy went to prison 
and to death, suffering the loss of all things for 
Christ's sake. There is no trace of this com- 
mxmistic doctrine in the Epistles. Even if the first 
disciples, small in number, shared in common this 
condition, it did not remain long. Within a quarter 
of a century following the death of Jesus Christ, 
the poor and the rich were found together in the 
same Church, and were admonished respectively. 
The wealthier Greek Churches were ministering by 
special grants to the poor saints of Jerusalem. 
Besides, the possession of all things in common did 
not bear the slightest trace of an economic system 
for production and distribution. The first disciples 
sold all that they had and brought their land and 
possessions into the common fund, but there is no 
suggestion that they continued to work on behalf of 
the community. They left their former occupations 
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to join in missionary service. One missionary 
was not to be better off than another. They were 
to share and share alike. The same thing happens 
to-day, when a novice enters a religious house and 
transfers his fortune to the principal of his order 
for the use of that particular Christian community. 
It is clear that Jesus Ghrist Himself regarded the 
discipleship as a brotherhood invested with ttie 
BupematuraL They were to find friends in every 
dty, speech and resource when they were brought 
before magistrates. Ordinary wealth would be of no 
use to them, and might become a temptation. like 
Jesus Christ Himself they were to owe their lodging 
to the kindness of friends. The contributions of 
the faithful not directly employed in the teaching 
of the gospel were no doubt the real source of 
income. Where they did not suffice, they supple- 
mented the fund by a return to tiieir old tiades. 
Simon Peter exclaims, ^I go a-fishing/' and 
8. Paul takes to tent-making in order that he might 
not be chargeable to others. The solvent in society 
was to be found in the religion that they taught. 
Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you, refraining from revenge, cultivating simplicity, 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness, turning 
a pure countenance to the vision of Grod. Their 
Master was not concerned in organisations, and 
treated them with hardly veiled contempt when they 
intruded upon religion. The outside of the cup and 
platter did not interest Him. Its purification only 
distracted attention from the deeper deansing of the 
heart. Yet organised society is taken as implied, 
and the propriety of government assumed. The 
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powers that be are ordained of God. Magistrates 
are a terror to evil-doers and a praise to those that 
do well. The Apostolic intention was evidently to 
declare for order against disorder, for government 
of some kind as against anarchy. Yet the Ohurch 
and civil government are on di£fering lines. For 
the members of a Christian Ghnrch were forbidden 
to carry their disputes with one another into the 
public Law Gourts. The benevolence of the Ohurch 
to the world was not to be of right but of grace. 
Though some of her benefoctions may have been 
economically unsound the monastic charities inter- 
preted the spirit of her Master's teaching. To-day 
we are told that the Ohurch is recreant to the earlier 
form of its Mth, and that modem Socialism is the 
true interpreter of her teaching. Such a statement 
with regard to historical Ohristianity may be left to 
those who desire to establish it from the records of 
the New Testament, which are the only authentic 
reference. But if it were true that state ownership 
and equality of distribution constitute the truest 
form of Ohristiamty, then it is a system which must 
be applied throughout the wide world ; for in the 
new kingdom there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond 
nor free. 

If the gospel be an economic one it must of 
necessity be world-wide. That intelligence which 
has enabled the white race during tiie last four 
hundred years to forge ahead of its Asiatic compeers 
is only a trusteeship for the rest of the world. A 
man is bom under European conditions, either by 
the election of God, or by the selection of natural 
law. He comes into existence equipped by heredity 
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and opportunity, and may not make a greater 
contribution to dviUsation than an industrious 
barbarian bent upon improvement. Most of the 
coloured races are competent to become metal- 
workers and mill-hands. In finding a conmion 
denominator for labour there would be a levelling 
down as well as a levelling up. Their climate has 
relieved most of the coloured races from the 
European demand for food and clothing. Centuries 
of experiment have evolved a race able to produce 
brain and brawn upon food in quality and quantity 
much below the European standard. No prescriptive 
right can be discovered in the New Testament on. 
behalf of the English race concentrating in these 
islands a much larger population than nature had 
provided for in the soil. A Christian Socialism of 
universal application would therefore be of little or 
no advantage to the industrial communities of 
Western Europe. 

Whilst denying any definite teaching as to the 
political or socis^ frame-work of the conmiunity, 
there are, of course, larger considerations to be taken 
into accoimt. The Spirit of Christ working through 
His Church cannot be indifferent to the problems 
of poverty, misery and vice, which come within the 
range of human betterment. 



THE MISSIONAET WORK OF THE 

OHUECH. 



XIV. 
The Minioiiary Woric of the Church. 

Thbbb is no accurate comparison to be drawn 
between the Missionary efforts of tim fint 
early Christianity and modem MWcmary id*d. 
missions. The first was an appeal to a body 
of thought in the Boman Empire, which had 
grown dissatisfied with its object of worship, 
and had no satisfactory theories of the unseen 
powers. The !Faith as it spread, disembarrassed 
itself largely of its Jewish form, and adapted itself 
to the philosophy of its new world. The missioners 
were men of its own type, inspired certainly with 
a fresh enthusiasm, but expressing themselves in 
terms easily to be understood. If the Orient is to 
realise Christianity for itself, it will probably only 
do it under similar conditions, self-taught by 
Ood-inspired men of its own races. The barriers 
were ready to fall before the preaching of Christ 
on the European Continent, but when the mes- 
sengers turned East they encountered religions 
of greater antiquity, more firmly interwoven into 
the common life, and yet endowed with a virility 
which European Paganism had lost. There are 
traditional suggestions of missionary journeys in 
the East. There yet remained a large Jewish 
colony in Babylon which must have become 
acquainted with the new religion, and from that 
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oommwcial centre the message might have spread 
still further afield. 

With rare exceptions, there was no attempt 
to eyangelize the rest of the world during 
the struggles of the Middle Ages. Even as 
late as the eighteenth century, the nations 
were too busy in preserying their own 
existence, and individuals in saving their own 
souls. The older Calvinism was not a theological 
system which encouraged missionary enterprise, 
although it did not necessarily deny it. At the 
b^uming of the nineteenth century England was 
deeply engaged in preserving her national position^ 
and the European conflict left her little time or 
money Cor remote forms of altruism; but when 
her safety had been secured, with so large a pro- 
portion of the earth's surface left under her 
dominion, the nation, religious at heart, recognised 
that she had duties to perform, as well as advantages 
to be derived, from tlds great inheritance. In the 
previous century the Moravians, the first of 
Protestant churches to enter the mission field, 
communicated the impulse of their interest to other 
churches. Salvation by the grace of God, a gospel 
without price, preached to all, quickened the pulse 
of the Church, and founded missions. The oppor- 
tunities under the British flag were multiplied. 
Communications between the different parts of the 
Empire were improved. The nation was not 
unwilling to see its religious representatives f oUow 
the trader, and give a better impression of the 
motherland than the brutalised embodiment of it 
sometimes presented. The personal charm of the 
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religion of Jesus easily triumphed over the fetishism 
of lower faiths. The white man, with his wonder- 
working appliances, and irresistihle strength, 
tempted the harharian to adopt the creed of the 
higher race. To the Afiican it was an honour to 
become a Christian. In Polynesia there were no 
large States, or organised governments, to raise 
objection. Missionaries obtained considerable 
political power, as well as social 
mfluence, amongst the natives of 
these islands. Life was purified, peace and comfort 
followed in the wake of the t^hing. Nothing 
gave a better return for the expenditure of money 
and energy than this wholesale ingathering to 
Christ. 

With the civilised Asiatic, however, it was 
altogether different. It was no honour, but a 
terrible sacrifice, for a high caste Brahmin to become 
a Christian. Philosophically regarded. Ids own 
creed was as defensible as Christianity, and superior 
to it in point of antiquity. He had seen too many 
conquerors cross India to associate mere brute force 
with intellectual primacy. To him Christ was at 
best one amongst many, by Whom revelations of 
the Unseen reach mankind. From the lower castes 
more recruits were to be expected, especially as 
Christianity is always sympathetic with the humble 
and degraded. China less well equipped in positive 
religion had also her traditional faiths, and a high 
moral code. As the Asiatic levels up to ti^e 
European, entering like the Japanese into the 
comity of nations, the superiority of Europe will 
cease to tell, and Christianity be left to its own 
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merits. Perhaps this will pioye to be an advantage. 
For to adopt tiie faith of an intrusiTe power is to 
be regarded as unpatriotic. The teaching of Ohrist 
has certainly suffered through the arrival of the 
ironclad and the machine gun. When Christianity 
became practically the religion of the Roman 
Empire, the decadence of Borne had begun. Those 
Eastern nations which had felt the shock of her 
legions would haye little sympathy with a religion 
which commended itself to their former conquerors, 
now growing effete ; and in like manner the intrusion 
of European States into Asia has not made the work 
of the missionary more easy. 

It is now fairly certain that we shall not effect 
the conversion of the East at first hand through 
our European and American missions. That 
independence which is begotten of a confidence in 
its future will lead a regenerating East to some 
marked modifications of Ghristianity wherever 
it adopts that &ith as national. I^bably the 
sacraments, which have a symbolism and peculiar 
value to the West, may be entirely discarded. 
We are already familiar with this position in the 
practice of the Society of Priends. A subordinated 
worship of ancestors wiU not unlikely be continued 
under the overlordship of a Christ ; and a reverence 
for the Buddha and his ethical teaching, together 
with a scripture of his own sayings, and that of 
other sages, will supplement a selection from the 
Christian writings. When it is remembered that 
there are few evangelical teachers sent abroad to- 
day who feel at liberty to express their religious 
opimonB in the terms of their predecessors, we may 
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take it for granted that the difficulties and objectionfl 
of intelligent heathens will be more respectfully 
treated than heretofore. 

The art of healing establishes respect for itsdf 
by an immediate demonstration of its utUity, and 
medical missions must remain a yaluable part of 
the work. Meanwhile, the schools will continue 
to offer congenial opportunity for work. A child 
accepts direct teaching ; for he has neither mental 
preoccupation, nor does he demand experimental 
proof. 

Education in the European sense strengthens 
the mind, and brings the young scholar into 
correspondence with the thought of the ages. But 
from the missionary point of view the effect of 
European knowledge has not been altogether satis- 
factory. The students do not always grow into 
sympathy with the Church. Perhaps it would be 
un&dr to call them hostile, or antipathetic as a whole : 
but many are indifferent, and some openly profess 
Agnosticism. Yet, to refuse general education 
until Christianity were accepted would imply 
mistrust of religion. In our own case the tradi- 
tional faith of our fathers gives us a kind of sea 
anchorage amidst the intricate channels of doubt. 
We are steadfast by instinct eyen against intel- 
lectual conviction. But the educated Asiatic has 
no such traditional association, and tim ruu^ ^ 
in the pride of his newly-acqxdred tb* Aautic. 
power turns from the Bible to Herbert Spencer. 
It is the scientific .side of our civilisation which 
appeals to the Asiatic, and he is learning to work 
out his own conclusions. Presentiy the advantage 
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which the missioiiary has possessed oyer the 
untrained native will he lost, and India and Oiina 
will shake off our tutelage. The restlessness of 
our own Dependency, the awakening of China, 
the emergence of Japan into a world power, the 
stirring of the Nearer East, all speak of some- 
thing deeper than European fashions in dress, or 
the affectation of European manners. Eor only a 
lew centuries separate us from a time when 
Europe took her lessons from Asia. Then was 
the older continent the schoolmaster of the 
younger, in Beligion, Science and Gommeroe. 
The Renaissance which put new life into Western 
Europe is heginning to affect the older world. 
Economically the Asiatics are hecoming our 
competitors. How far they will go in Religion, 
Art and Politics, we know not yet. 

It has been urged that it is the duty of the 
Church to concentrate upon these rising nations, 
whose rejuvenated powers, directed in the Christian 
spirit, may be the determinating force of the future. 
Oniose who so advocate speak slightingly of the 
success which missions have attained in ^e South 
Seas and Southern Africa. They assert that we 
have looked to quantity more tiian quality, and 
have been diverted from the severer field to the 
ground of easier triumph. To these critics tiie 
conquest of the Eastern world for Christ is of fiur 
more importance than the transformation of a 
barbfurous race of savages into an educated and 
kindly people. 

Tw« tt^Mcte of There are, however, two aspecte 
Wotk in which mission work may be 
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approached. The one is a treatment of all non- 
Christian peoples as standing in like need of 
conversion ; the other a discrimination between a 
religious condition, which is at any rate a twilight 
of faith, and those barbarous perversions of the 
religious instinct which have degraded and 
oppressed races of mankind through their horrors 
and obscenities. In the one case, we may recognise 
the Spirit of God working for the uplifting of the 
people; in the other, the powers of Evil trans- 
forming their holy days into a witches' sabbath. 
It may be urged on stronger groxmd whether it is 
not our bound^i duty first to attack with the 
weapons of Christianity those devil manifestations 
which fill the dark places of the earth with their 
habitations of cruelty, and even where the Christian 
missionary fails, to invoke in such exceptional 
cases the aid of the secular arm. Survivals of such 
outrages upon the religious instinct have persisted 
even in modem India far into English rule. Suttee 
and Juggernaut have had to give way; and the 
British soldier in West Africa would be justified in 
destroying those horrible groves of sacr^ce which 
cast the shadow of hell upon many a West African 
village. The wholesale massacres of the Old 
Testament can find some plea id tiie vileness of the 
religions which they overthrew. The murderous 
sacrifices and bestialities of the Pagan East can 
only be attributed to the perverting influences of 
ancient evil under the garb of religion. ^'The 
devil a monk would be." Such majiifestations, 
wherever found, can be properly attacked and 
overthrown in the name of God and humanity 
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But in passing beyond these abominations the 
missionary needs to exercise some care in dealing 
with a Paganism time-honoured. The village idol, 
the focus of the religious sentiment of the district* 
is an object of help and comfort which had better 
remain until it can be replaced by the higher faith. 
The reyerence and affection felt towards the symbol, 
transcends it in a reaching after God Himself. 
Without it the worshippers might have been cast 
into a gross infidelity, having lost all confidence in 
the pity and sympatiiy of tiie Unseen. They would 
have been left naked to the misery of tiie dark 
night filled with strange sounds, the victims of 
a pitiless nature. For very littie, indeed, separates 
reputable, time-honoured Fktganism from tliose 
lower forms of Christianity which give to days and 
seasons, to the rites of the holy places, a peculiar 
sanctity ; and that contempt of idolatry is misplaced 
which measures it by the low degree of art practised 
by the worshippers. The hideous and repulsiveimage 
may not represent a &ith which has strayed so 
far from the holy and beautiful as the faith of some 
who found their deities in the Apollo and the 
Aphrodite of Greek mythology. It is not so long 
since the cruelties of the Inquisition, the rack and 
the fire, rivalled the human sacrifices to Moloch and 
to Ohemosh in. their atrocity. 

ShoaU tiM ^^* * greater difficulty presents 

MiMioawy TO-itete itsclf in the fluid condition of 

ciimti.Biiir7 Christian thought at home. The 

earlier age of imssions was the great time. 

Then the ^simplicity of the hearer was only 

paralleled by the simplicity of the teacher. 
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To both the Bible was a book from heaven, 
written by the finger of Qoi. It was easy to 
feed the fires of enthasiasm at home, and raise 
the money for missionary enterprise, to snatch 
brands from the burning. But to-day there is not 
only hesitation, but re-statement. How far are we 
bound to give modem Christian teaching to the 
heathen? It is a problem with which we are 
faced in the Sunday School at home, and there are 
Taces still in their childhood to whom our matured 
and critical outlook would be almost unintelligible. 
But the teachings must follow the course adapted 
to the widening intelligence, whether of the child 
or of the community. The folk-lore of the 
barbarian, like the fairy story of the nursery, is at 
first fully accepted, then half believed, and finally 
referred to that treasure house of adorable fiction to 
which the oldest of us delight at times to resort for 
make-believe. First that which is natural ; and 
afterwards that which is spiritual. Besides which, 
oriticism has by no means finidied its work. The 
boundaries of the new thought are not determined, 
.and there are differences, some of an acute character, 
waiting to be reconciled. The latest commentary, 
the last sensational publication, grows out of date 
almost before it has been read. We usually 
exaggerate before we consolidate. In the tumult 
of war the aggressive forces cover much more ground 
than they are contented to retain under a treaty of 
peace. After a long period of intellectual turbulence, 
4t period of conservatism will return, and concentra- 
tion of thought reveal that much of our newer 
philosophy is pure adventure, which in its turn 
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under further criticism. The teacher must not 
place too great a reliaace upon the gentle receptivily 
of the new eonyert. As a race adyances in ciyilisa- 
tion, with deyeloping intelligence, questions will be 
asked, and answers to them must be supplied. The 
Basutos of South Africa are credited with an 
excellent natiye ministry, particularly attracted to 
metaphysical discussion. Natiye churches of the 
second generation will demand a Christian experi- 
ence of a wider character. It has reasonably been 
said that the case for Christian missions has to be 
re-stated in the light of a larger hope, a recognition 
of the uncoyenanted mercies of God. !From other 
directions it is urged that the finer faiths of the 
heathen world are better adapted to their own 
peoples than the creed of Christendom. We are 
reminded that some social customs, like polygamy^ 
are by no means repugnant to the moral sense of 
the peoples by whom they are practised, and that 
these races, within their own code, maintain a 
morality comparable with Christian nations. To 
thrust the higher ideals prematurely upon these 
peoples would dislocate their societies, cause much 
suffering, possibly shock their whole moral feelings. 
Yet Christianity cannot be expected to lower its 
standards to these moral leyels. The missionary is 
bound to maintain fideUty to the. entire Christian 
teaching. Eor it would be an impossible attempt to 
reyise the ethics of the greater Faith in deference 
to the yarying customs of mankind. We must take 
refuge under the direct injunction of the Founder 
of the Faith to preach His gospel to eyery creature. 
We are not responsible for the results. We are to 
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SOW the good seed of the kingdom, and then leave 
it to the ravage of the wild bird, to the feet of the 
way&irer, to the charities of the broad skies. Nor 
ean it for a moment be suggested that this indis- 
criminate preaching of the gospel should be left to 
the less intelligent enthusiast of the older evan- 
gelicalism. Such counsel would practically reduce 
missionary enterprise to marking time. Eor we do 
not know whether we ourselves yet fully understand 
the whole meaning of that message. Its influence 
is too subtle. It is incomprehensible, like the 
atmosphere. No other form of faith has reconciled 
to itself so many and divers peoples. The message 
is to be proclaimed right and left, though we see 
no return for our labour. The new thought, decom- 
posed, assimilated, will nevertheless perform its 
function. Here is a softening of manner, there a 
growth of altruism, a recognition of the sanctity of 
human life, a flash of immortality in the hearts of 
men still obedient to their own creed. We shall 
have discharged our duty whether men hear or 
forbear, but the message must be positive, and as 
little as possible controversial. But let it be milk 
for babes first, and afterwards strong meat. 

The practical question of the Tiwwork«ftk« 
moment is how to plan the work howf. 
of the future. It is obvious that some agreement 
amongst the Protestant societies would be a 
great gain, both in preventing the scandal of 
friction and in economy of power. But this does 
not settle the question of administration. Is it a 
fact that our centralised control from Europe or 
America fails to get the best out of the work, and 
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disheartens the workers P Would it be better to 
create local committees, from the workers tliem- 
delyes, who should periodically meet together to 
compare their efforts and to determine policy and 
new lines of development ? Such a system would 
not supersede general financial supervision, but the 
committee of the district would know the amount 
placed at their disposal, and would deal with it in 
as thrifty a manner as their local knowledge 
advised. They would then be more directly liable 
for the results ; be subjected to periodic inspecticm 
from headquarters, and would probably work under 
a deeper sense of responsibility. For the distances 
are troublesome, circumstances are continually 
changing, and the power delegated to a Chinese, 
Indian, or African board might find more effective 
administration than under the existing system. 
Eor the missionary at red heat on the platform at 
home has, in cold blood, to reconsider his work and 
learn adaptation during the long days of his self- 
imposed exile. 

If, however, we are to restore waning enthusiasm, 
to rouse new life and interest in an enterprise 
which is mostly well officered, and upon which 
much labour and intelligence are regularly spent, the 
Church at home must realise an objective of a more 
practical character than any before her at the 
present. The success of the future w^ depend 
more and more upon native co-operation. \ It may 
be desirable to educate the fimt native nuteioners 
in America or in En^and ; but beyond schodb and 
medical missions there is little to anticipate ik the 
way of practical results until we have secured the 
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« 

best intelligence of a country on the side of the 
missionary faith. '^ By man> came death ; by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead/' And 
this is true of eyery nation, particularly of those 
who learn the lesson at the lips of the leaders of 
their own race. "^ 



CHRISTIANITY IN THE SOCIAL 

ORDEB. 






XV. 
Chmtiaiiity in the Social Order. 

Although Christiaiiity gave no tim Omrch wd 
prescription for a civil govern- **»• WorW. 
ment» she recognised fully the necessity of a state, 
and there are not wanting signs of her own ideal. 
But she acknowledged forces for righteousness 
outside of herself. The hard distinction hetween 
the Church and world was drawn during her escape 
from the dark ages of Paganism. To the early 
Christians the world was an unclean thiug, not to 
be touched, because it was fast losing the natural 
instincts for goodness in the frivolities and the 
devilries of Pagan life. But when the Boman 
world became practically Christian, when Evil 
shrank into dark comers, and the ideals of morality 
at any rate were taken as commonplaces, there was 
no such sharp difference. Good Samaritans were 
found in plenty beyond the limits of the Church, 
and her membership became a privileged position, 
rather than an ark of refuge from a desolating 
destruction. It is questionable whether the strictly 
separatist idea of the Cliurch, in its ethical character 
has not hindered rather than helped in its influence 
over society. 

There is one great fact which is a standing 
reproach to Christendom — ^that the Church has not 
succeeded in settling disputes between Christian 
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nations without a resort to war. Apart from the 
question of morab, war is a scourge of humanity, a 
clumsy method of adjusting differences. It would 
seem strange, indeed, to any onlooker that nations 
professing allegiance to a Prince of Peace should 
be as ready as any barbarous tribe to use brute 
force against other members of the same brother- 
Oiristiaiiitj aiki hood of Christ. But when we 
War. remember that these clashings of 

arms are as often lawless aggression as lawful 
defence the position becomes still more remarkable. 
Diplomacy and commerce have done far more to 
effect agreements, and avert conflagration, than the 
teaching of the Churches. Whenever the interests 
of a great power are at stake, or its honour impugned, 
its hand goes instinctively to the sword, and the 
monitions of the churchman are roughly dismissed. 
In fact, the churchman himself f requentiy dons the 
coat of mail, or if he stops short of this, appeals to 
heaven for the success of his nation's arms, and calls 
upon the Lord of hosts to engage in the national 
quarrel. The only work accomplished by Christian- 
ity, has been a moderating influence in the conduct 
of war, diminishing its ferocity by treating the 
wounded and the vanquished with more humane 
consideration. There must be opposing causes at 
work of a more potent character which are able to 
neutralise the good intentions of religious bodies. 
When the Church did attempt to exceed the humble 
position assigned to her she supported tliat effort by 
warlike measures of her own. If her weapons were 
not carnal — and she did not always hesitate to use 
these — ^they were not less powerful because of their 
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ghostly character. She would lay a nation under 
interdict, reduce the churches to silence, and send 
the unshrived d6ad to their doom. But when it 
was found that policy more than peace dictated 
these actions, they hegan to lose their effect. The 
fact IS that nations, like individuals, ref olt against 
extinction, and in order to obtain free play 
for their energies, their natural expansion in the 
world, they are prepared to fight for their own hand 
like any plant or animal, careless whether they 
attain the result at the expense of others or not. 
The law of self-preservation, the survival of the 
fittest, sends a man or a nation jostling to the 
front. little nations, like little places of business, 
have a hard time of it between the great empires. 
They keep an eye upon the clock of destiny, and 
when their hour has struck make the best terms 
they can under the inevitable process of absorption. 
But Christianity does not ask a man to commit 
suicide, or to suffer himself to be murdered, in the 
interests of peace. It is practically immoral to 
sacrifice a vigorous though small nationality for the 
sake of aggrandising some overgrown and despotic 
empire. It is, therefore, certain that there are 
cases in which war, however dreadful, must be 
accepted rather than a peace of dishonour. 
Christianity may do much to palliate, but it can 
only abolish by effecting a change in the state 
systems of the world. However valuable arbitra- 
tion may be in the honourable settlement of minor 
disputes, there are conceivable cases in which it 
might positively work mischief. Behind the 
arbitration stands the force of the associated 
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states which have consented to apply that method. 
In a case in which a small state appeals 
against an injustice attempted by a powerful 
neighbour, it is possible that a majority of states, 
judging the cause, might take the side of the 
larger opponent for some motive other than mere 
Omn^^nci justicc. If the Smaller litigant 
AriMtmioo. would not accept a judgment, 
however unfair, its powerful opponent would 
have the moral influence, if not the actual 
intervention, of the court in its favour, and 
whereas it might have hesitated for fear of compli- 
cations to engage in war with its weak adversary, 
it would not scruple to pursue an oppressive course 
when it had received the approval of public opinion. 
Moreover, no antagonists of equal size would wait 
for the formalities of arbitration, if either of them 
considered its interests promoted by a sudden 
attack. Nothing but a process of state evolution 
will render it possible for religion to make its 
doctrine of peace effective, tmless, indeed, war 
should prove inoperative through an equalily of 
opportunity, the overwhelming cost of armaments, 
and the mutual destructiveness of weapons. But 
such a result is unlikely. Any nation that 
considers it has secured a temporary advantage 
through numbers, or invention, will be tempted 
to begin. 

It is significant that the ideal of the New Testa- 
ment is that of a city. Indeed, to the Jew of the 
The a^ off older covenant Jerusalem stood for 
<^^* the nation, and the new Jerusalem 

was a compact population guarded by walls, 
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its paradise a rus in urbe, a public park. If we 
could imagine the world resolving itself into little 
states, like those of ancient Greece, the multipli- 
cation of these separate units of government would 
create a world-wide civil society which could be 
policted and controlled by a Council authority 
elected from the whole. In this case we should 
see established a magnified civil government which 
could mediate in quarrels, and ultimately decide 
without the barbarous appeal to arms. In cases of 
contumacy the one military force governing the 
whole would forcibly separate the states at war as 
two drunken rufSans are thrown asunder in a street 
brawl by the police of to-day. To those who would 
cry shame upon these pei^ersities of Christendom 
it can only be said that this law of survival is the 
working process tiurough which the diyine agency, 
hampered by Evil, produces the highest and best. 
In Scotland a race for the most part identical in its 
origins with the English has developed into a 
stronger type than the average Southerner, because 
in. the running fight with a hostile climate the 
weaker members of the incoming people were 
thinned out, and the survivors, gradually inured, 
produced in their turn children strong enough to 
prosper under the rigours of atmosphere. 

The same principle applies to those F/TimtMnk 
economic struggles which in their w«riM». 
issues are sometimes as fatal as physical contests. 
The insufficient food, the slow stcurvation, the lack 
of defences against the cold, the constant anxiety as 
to the prf)vision for to-morrow, take a heavier toll 
than the battlefield itself. As in the case of war» 
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ChristiaDity has done not a little to soften and to 
relieye the situation. She bnilds palaces for the 
&therless and the afflicted. She has never ceased 
to distribute bread to the hiuigry. The monastery 
of the Middle Ages had an open door to the poor, 
and the bulk of the philanthropy of to-day is the 
regular contribution from the membership of 
Christian Churches. But the problems are still 
*waiting to be solved. The world is asking itself 
whether poverty ought to exist, whether there is a 
better substitute for an incentive to industry than a 
slough of despond running alongside the road of the 
worker in wMch at any moment a false step may 
pliuige him. What should be the attitude of the 
Church to questions of this kind P Is it in tact 
her duty to interfere, or if so, where is to be 
drawn the limit of that interference P For unless 
she has a message to deliver, illumination to 
give, she may easily aggravate the situation 
instead of improving it. For the time her super- 
natural gifts appear to be dormant. It is not &om 
her that the world has derived those scientific 
discoveries which have rendered life so much more 
efficient, or that increase in medical and surgical 
knowledge which has made our homes hesdthier, 
and lengthened our lives. If she has no special 
injunction to help and to heal ; it is not to her that 
we can look for direct assistance. Not as church- 
men, but as citizens must we set to work upon the 
task. But the Church has a right to ask the State 
to maintain conditions which will obtain for her a 
&ir hearing. Men and women habitually below 
the poverty line are not only a burden to the 
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commimity, they are often a moral danger. The 
straggle for existence exhausts all the powers of 
the individual, destroys his idealism, and reduces 
him to the level of the beast with which he formerly 
disputed for the fruits of the earth. A large 
population, habitually short of bread, is a reproach 
as well as a danger to the State. Yet for the 
Church to act emotionally and impulsively in the 
prescription of remedies might only entail greater 
evils, and a &lse step would have to be retraced 
at much cost and disappointment. Where a 
community represents about the food-producing 
capacity of the country it inhabits, the problem 
is more simple than that of a country like 
Great Britain, carrying on a vast foreign trade, 
subject to fluctuation beyond control. Hiere is no 
accurate means of determining whether a State 
system of production and distribution could be 
successfully conducted in craipetition with other 
States working on individualist principles in the 
marketp of the world. We can only approach the 
truth by cautious experiment. Assuming again 
the right of every man to regular employment 
at such a return for his labour as would provide 
him with decent support, and reasonable leisure, 
we have yet to find whether any State system 
could extract from the worker the full measure 
of his powers, when the ordinary incentives to 
work had been superseded by an assured provision. 
And, indeed, it is difGLcult to say whether the 
worker himself would be conscious of the differ- 
ence, so subtle is the relaxation of mind which 
lack of incentive induces. Yet this margin of 
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energy probably means the maintenanoe of a 
oommerdal position. 

There are in &ct two questions often confused 
though [distinct enough in reality : whether the 
penalties of poverty cannot be averted by the 
application of State co-operation within definite 
limits, or whether a revolutionary proposal of 
State Socialism in production and distribution is 
the one and only cure. And it is a further 
question whether the cost of such provision 
should not fall chiefly, if not entirely, upon the 
superabundantly wesdthy of the community. If 
the increase of population should render such an 
arrangement too burdensome, or for other reasons a 
redistribution of population become necessary, then 
a wisely directed State-assisted emigration appears 
to be the judicious alternative. Eor a State 
cannot wait for the maturing of revolutionary 
measures if it has to meet a current and growing 
evil. There are other parts of the question which 
offer minor solutions, such as the insurance i^ainst 
unemployment by employers and employed, not to 
speak of those who profit by them, in those trades 
which are subjected to regular fluctuations, but 
which on the whole give an average remimeration 
sufllcient to all concerned, if evenly distributed. 

The complexity of these problems renders it 
almost impossible for a Christian community to 
give a spiritual blessing to one or other of tiiese 
competing solutions to the exclusion of the rest. 
The Church has a right to point to her long history 
of charity, and, in spite of many errors, to maintain 
that she has done her Master's work, has stood 
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between the oppressor and the oppressed, between 
the living and the dead. When both sides of the 
account are cast, the balance will show a large 
amount of good to her credit. To expect her to 
extemporise in the course of a few years a system 
which will enable mankind to live idyllicly in a 
world at yariance with itself is to ask a miracle, 
indeed, greater than any we dare attribute to the 
Maker of us alL 

Then it may be asked : |Does the an iIm Oiarck 
Christian Church propose to do ini»rv«ie? 
nothing, to stand aside and see the old struggle of 
race with race, the death throes of one nation, the 
triumph of another, in the close grapple for 
supremacy P Cannot the Slay come into his 
inheritance without trying a fall with the Teuton P 
Is France to watch with anxious eyes for that 
crucial moment in which Germany shall become 
inyolyed in European strife in order that she may 
spring like a panther upon her, and worry back 
her lost proyincesP Is the Church helpless to 
mark the rise of new empires in the East, the 
superabundant population of China pouring into 
fresh channels, the birth of a Continental spirit 
which may lead to the embattlement of Asia 
agaiQst Europe P Or is her only remedy that of 
fresh alliances which may keep a sullen peace but 
will not relieye the democracy from the weight of 
armament P Does she realise that the sense of 
Christian comradeship has so far become lost that a 
Pagan and Christian state may enter into the most 
intimate combination against other Christian states, 
and do so without any sense of impropriety or 
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indeed without any practical reason to set against 
it? On turning to the industrial world has the 
Church nothing to say to the grinding out of those 
economic processes which tend to concentrate more 
power in the hands of the few^ and to giro the 
great mass of the population fewer masters indeed 
but possibly harder taskmasters? To all this 
the Ghurch may have to confess some failure, 
but she can show a better case than hw 
accusers, prone to exaggeration, care to admit. 
If the world were a mere battlefield of man 
against natural forces, with which we had 
only to become acquainted in order to control 
and direct to useful ends, then there 
might be some reproach against the slowness of 
the rate of progress. But if our theory be the 
correct one, there are activities constantiy at work 
to thwart and pervert the nobler purposes of life. 
Ground already covered is constantly lost again, 
and the human material through which the reforms 
have to be accomplished is most uncertain in 
quality and temper. Those who taimt the Ghurch 
with her neglect of the fallen, oonvenientiy forget 
how largely many of them have contributed to their 
own disasters. The sea bottom of life is strewn 
with the wrecks of ships once well found, the d6bris 
of former activities, the corpses of men. We may 
deplore these results, but we should not idealise 
them. If our failure lies full fathom five, it is not 
often that the processes of transmutation convert 
the bones into corals and the eyes into pearls. It 
is to the bottom of society that the wreck from 
every other class determines. The assumption. 
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thefef ore, that we have an average amount of 
co-operation in those below the poverty line is 
known to be incorrect. Now and again nothing 
more can be done. If the individual will not work 
he must go under, even though it involves moral 
suicide. But your neighbour, fcJlen amongst 
thieves, however wounded and helpless, bereft of 
clothing and energies, is the victim of your 
economic system, we are told. Why do the leaders 
of the Church, the strength and support of every 
good institution, become pirates when theyentcnr 
the commercial world ? The man who gives freely 
to the ofPertory, and is piling up a great 
business, must know ihs^ he is doing 
this at the expense of many smaller traders 
who are not possessed of the same capital 
and capacity. Yes, if he goes to work deliberately 
to ruin a neighbour, killing out competition by 
violent processes and recouping himself for the 
loss by obtaining higher prices from the public 
later, he is guilty of inconsistency. But there is 
another side to the question* Who is my neigh« 
hour? Is he the man in the adjoining business 
who has been makiTig a fortune out of easy 
markets for many past years, and who has grown 
as supine in his methods as he is prosperous in his 
circumstances P Is he to continue in his antiquated 
course, indifferent to improvement, but resentful of 
competition P Or is my neighbour that greater 
number who will obtain a better article at a 
lower rate from the new-comer with his improved 
methods and his large returns P Is it the one man 
or the many who are to profit ? Manifestly the 
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commuidty gains hj the bu^er ideas and the 
reduction of cost so long as the innoyation does 
not finish in a monopoly. Would this be a case 
in which a religious body ought to prematurely 
intervene? Necessity still remains the mother 
of inyention, and, though the old grand dame has 
gone out of &Your of late, her cbildren continue 
to rise up and call her blessed. The limits of 
Individualism and Collectivism are not yet deter- 
mined, and whilst their adjustment still remains 
a matter for discussion and experiment, it would 
be unwise for any judicious onlooker to take sides. 
But there is no reason why differences between 
employers and employed, of class and class, should 
be fought out to the bitter end in the cockpit of 
competition. The spirit of Christianity at any rate 
dissipates wrath, invites cooler thought, and preaches 
brotherhood and concession. The whole economic 
question resolves itself into a determination of the 
respective shares of capital, management and labour, 
in the profits of an undertaking, and the need of 
the moment is a less dimisy method of determining 
those shares than the rough processes hitherto 
adopted. Generally they are governed by those 
economic laws which it is impossible to ignore — the 
supply and willingness of labour on the one side ; 
the supply and willingness of capital on the other. 
It is the inequalities in this distribution which 
obscure the question and render its solution so 
difficult. If the amount of able-bodied labour could 
be ascertained, with its average wage on the one 
hand, and the total amount of capital employed, 
with the return obtained for its use, on the otiier. 
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there would be the means for ascertaining the 
actual proportions in which each shared in the 
general fund. At the present time attention is 
diverted to the extremes on both sides. Miserable 
wages and unemployment attract attention, as do 
also huge profits and accumulated wealth. But the 
real question is, What profit is there to be dis- 
tributed between the several parties, and would 
that profit be augmented or diminished by a change 
in our economic system? It would probably be 
foimd that the margin for distribution between 
labour and capital is smaller than is imagined, 
because the average would be considerably reduced 
by the diminished returns and actual losses of the 
lean years. There are not only the positive bank- 
ruptcies to be taken into account, but the sweating 
of capital .through trade losses which do not come 
to light, because the business ultimately survives, 
either by drawing upon the reserves of its 
owners, or through the forbearance of its 
creditors. When this return was ascertained 
it would be easier to say whether labour had 
participated to the extent that it ought. We 
must bear in mind the fact that the wage-sheet is 
a regular first charge upon the business whether 
money be made or not, and that it rarely happens 
that the workers suffer the loss of their stipulated 
wage imtil the actual closing of the works. It 
can hardly be said that competition is the cause of 
a lessened margin of profit, as it results in un- 
necessary production, because in prosperous years 
the production is rarely in excess of market 
requirements, and when the work is diminished in 
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Tolume the workers would decrease proportioiiately 
in number. So for as this can be arerted through 
the strenuousness of competition it is a good and 
not an evil for the workers. In the &rst case, 
those who fall below the poYeriy line will come 
under State supervision, and in return will have to 
submit to a restriction of their liberty. Laziness 
must necessarily be penalised, and every encourage- 
ment and assistance given to the restoration of the 
temporarily crippled to the ranks of the able-bodied 
and efficient, . with the consequent privileges of 
Individualism. 

If the Church denounces a state of things which 
by the popular tongue is called a disgrace to a 
Whi^cuft Christian nation, she is required to 
be done 7 Contribute moral force and in- 
genuity to a solution of the difficulty. The older 
religions did not advocate the preservation of 
maimed and inefficient lives. They regarded such 
as incumbrances, wretches cursed by the gods, to 
whom eartii only gave temporary shelter. But the 
methodical benevolence of the later centuries 
promises to transfer from private charity to State 
duty the hospitals, refuges and orphanages. A 
crippled life will not continue to be a burden to 
its family, but will be sheltered and prolonged at 
the expense of the community. Humane feeling, 
once the luxury of the few, will become the virtue 
of a nation in its corporate capacity. That which 
has been imperfectly attempted will be completely 
accomplished. The niggardly and uncharitable 
will be forced to bear their share of the burden, 
and the money devoted to those purposes will be 
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released for other philanthropic objects. For this, 
Christianity is distinctly responsible. She has set 
a moral value upon human life and has stimulated 
the sense of brotherhood. But the principle of 
State intervention in the unprotected areas of the 
nation is meeting with natural opposition. We 
are warned that help rendered to the child is a 
release of the natural responsibility of the parent, 
and that the time and money so saved will be 
diverted to unworthy purposes. But even if the 
cost of the child culture cannot be collected in part 
from the parents, we must remember that the result 
of neglect is paid by the children. A child 
Hi-nurtured, imperfectly clad, half-taught, turned 
upon the cold mercies of the street, must 
eventually become a charge upon the commimity 
in some form or other. We have already taken too 
considerable a step in the direction of interference 
with labour to flinch from the natural corollary. 
We regulate hours of work, and the conditions 
under which that work shall take place in factory 
and mine. We have made provision for old age 
and given compensation for injuries. We are, 
therefore, in order, when we equip the youth of the 
nation for its future duties as when we solace the 
last days of life. We ought even to anticipate the 
coming of the child. Motherhood is a martyrdom 
on behalf of the race sufficiently heavy without 
poverty and anxiety being added to it. Places of 
rest for women for a few weeks before and after 
childbirth would greatly diminish suffering, and 
give a first start to the young child. At great cost 
we have given free education to the children of tilie 
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poor, but such education will fail in its object unless 
the little mind is in a fit condition to deal with the 
daily lesson. Costly wireless messages are of no 
use without corresponding receivers. Children sent 
to school, unfed, in sodden clothes, only set to work 
with benumbed faculties. They can be fed properly 
and cheaply in large numbers at a much lower cost 
than individually in the houses of the poor. Dry 
boots and a change of outer garments are almost as 
much a necessity as the stomach full of f ood« But 
the clothing should be retained for school purposes 
unless purchased by the parent. Children so cared 
for in body and mind, medically supervised, and 
started in life, have a duty to the State. Failing 
the competence of the parent to control or direct 
them, it has a right to draft them into domestic 
service, fiictory work, the army or the navy, instead 
of permitting them to grow into a permanent charge 
on the prisons and workhouses of the country. 
Education has something better to do than to 
produce a refined edition of ruffianism, or to 
improve the vocabulary of a street brawl. But 
with the &lling birth-rate, every child has an 
increased value, even in a closely-populated country 
like England. It is only in the event of a 
permanent transfer of industry from one country 
to another, either through the exhaustion of i^ 
natural fuel, or the loss of foreign markets, that the 
burden of over-population would be permanently 
felt. This must be relieved in thickly-populated 
areas by State-aided emigration unless, indeed. 
Science steps in and considerably increases the 
fertility of long cultivated soils. TVhen a system of 
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State insuraaoa against sickness or other causes of 
unemployment has heen adopted, and wealthy 
industries hare made local provision for their own 
membership, we shall have made an impression 
upon the problem of poverty, particularly as the 
very young and old will have been largely 
eliminated from consideration: Something will 
always r^nain for the State to provide, and for 
private charity to recognise. But the ground will 
have been cleared for the political discussion of the 
advantages of state Socialism or individualist 
competition, with which the Church has no cause 
to interfere. 

There is, however, a social world little affected by 
legislation, in which the Church's influence is more 
instantly demanded. She must recognise that the 
greater part of the nation has to find amusement 
and relaxation from the severe conditions of toil in a 
northern climate. She properly declaims against 
the delusions of drink, but the starved imagina- 
tion must have some alternative. Becreation is 
well enough in its way and may suffice for some, but 
there are conditions of mind and body too jaded for 
further demands upon them of an athletic and 
intellectual character ; and such plead to be simply 
amused. Her course is surely not to condemn and 
deny but to purify the worst, and to popularise the 
best. She must either offer an alternative herself 
to psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, or must 
strive to create a wholesome public opinion which 
will demand healthy and decent entertainment. 
The grace of God does not destroy appreciation of 
music, or blunt the dramatic instinct in a man or a 

s 
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wonuuEL Similarly^ she has a duty to the young 
people in the large centres of population. The 
human pasflians need to be directed into right 
channels, pent within safe barriersy neither ignored 
nor suffered to run loose. Oan she not realise how 
much more good is to be done by opening church 
parlours in which the young of both sexes may 
enjoy natural association with each other, haying 
set before them the ideal of an early marriage, 
rather than building rescue homes or enforcing — 
as she is also right in doing — ^the observance of 
public decency P Complex dyiUsation has brought 
with it many evils which the personal sympathetic 
sendee of good men and women is daily required to 
abate. The ministry of the Church should break 
the bounds of a professional class, and of aparticalar 
day. However limited the present membership of 
the Church, she has still the power, resident within 
her, to raise the temperature of every neighbourhood 
in which she gathers her little flock, and to make 
it better for men and women, who never enter her 
gates, that a witness to a living Christ has risen 
amongst them. 
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XVI. 

Some CriticUins and a Conclusion. 

We may anticipate that the working theory of 
Ghristianily presented in the foregoing pages will be 
assailed from more sides than one. It is at rariance 
with that philosophic interpretation of religion 
which is most in &TOur. The fashionable Monism 
of the day attracts by cleanness of definition. Eor 
it not only follows Science by the resolution of 
all matter into one primal substance, but it 
assumes one spiritual force to which it credits the 
origin of spirit and matter alike, and presumes its 
intelligent direction. This is a step further back 
than that older Monism which adopted underlying 
substance as the single cause of both spirit and 
matter, a substance which only found its con- 
sciousness in the intelligent results ct its evolutionary 
processes. Our desire to rest upon a single First 
Cause is due to a sense of fitness and symmetry, 
and we are tempted to dismiss the idea of causes 
many and unknown as a ragged and unscientific 
method of determining the beginnings. This 
desire, howeyer, belongs more to the range of 
sentiment than of reason. It is doubtful whether 
Science will ever reduce all life to one original 
source. It is quite as possible tiiat she may 
be barred in her inquiry by seyeral primals, that the 
gaseous condition from which life has emerged 
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ooBsiflts of more than one irreducible oonstitaent. 
. Pfflf ect symmetry is seldom realised in Nature, and 
must be referred to the domain of the ideal. The 
orbits of suns and planets suffw aberration, and 
apparently do not complete their courses 
with sugIl predsion as to suggest a standard 
of perfection to which they are bound to 
attain. The very globe upon which we liye 
is only a tolerable sphere, flattened at the poles, 
with bulging peculiarities suspiciously like an 
ill-used football. The human mind, impatient of 
indefinite extension, seeks finality, a foundation of 
all existence, in a Being setE-contained, of infinite 
resource. But in the same way the founds of a 
pyramid, or the buildw of a catiliedral, carries down 
his foundation through quaking sand until he has 
reached a consolidated bottom. Then he congratu- 
lates himself that he is able to construct something 
to compete with eternity. But the solidily is a 
delusion. He is resting upon that slender rind of 
earth's surfiice upon whidii humanity finds itself. 
A little below there are abysses, potentialities of 
rain, the elements of the most disastrous catas- 
trophe. The building site is only a prorisional one, 
and may become involved in a line of earthquake 
disturbance which draws its streak of ruin across 
a continent. An infinite extension of space, a 
never-ceasing prolongation of time, transcend our 
consciousness. We are bound to admit, however, 
that such a condition must exist, though beyond 
the range of human conception. 

A Being complete in personal attributes, the 
Author of our ordered universe, does come entirely 
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within the zone of our understanding. For as He 
cannot be at once comprehensible and incompre- 
hensible, He is, therefore, bound to exist within, 
and not without, that uniyerse of which we haye 
knowledge. And as one personality cannot 
comprehend the whole of existence, there must 
needs be more personalities than one beyond the 
reach of our cognisance; so that pluralism is a 
more rational basis of existence than monotheism* 
• There is nothing in this argument inconsistent 
with the teaching of Scripture. The larger con- 
ditions of life were entirely imknown to the sacred 
writers, and the diyine thought worked for them 
through their own experience and consciousness of 
the processes of life. The utmost gloty which they 
attributed to His supreme power fell far short 
of His true magnificence as we know it. They 
personified Him as their Buler and Eriend. To 
them, however, there was a mystery about Him 
before which they stood awed and silent. His way 
was in the sea, His pathway in the great waters ; 
His footsteps were not known. They were yiyidly 
conscious of these powers of Eyil which intruded 
themselyes from without, crossing their path, 
interrupting their service. They personified them 
also but did not attempt to reconcile their 
existence with the greatness and goodness of the 
One to Whom th^ acknowledged allegiance. They 
agreed that time and opportunily were required in 
the deyelopment of numkind and the perfecting of 
the world, though they had not yet filled the gap in 
the sentence : '* He spake . . . and it was done. 
He commanded . . . and it stood fast." That 
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gap has been filled by our modem discovery of 
Erolution. 

How far will this reoognition of tbe limited 
nature of God affect Christianity, morally and 
spiritually ? It will replace the uncertainty with 
which we have regarded some of the actions of ihe 
supreme Being by a renewed confidence in the 
uniahaken character of His goodness. The doctrine 
of a unirersal benevolence has been carried to 
dangerous lengths since its recent adoption into 
modem religious thought. Retributive punish- 
ment has foded into the background and has 
been replaced by an invertebrate impression that 
everything must come right at the last. If 
God be a Fatlier Who pities us in our lost 
condition, He will find it impossible to leave us in 
outer darkness for ever. He is able to save unto 
the uttermost, and therefore when we realise the 
mistakes that we have made in this life and come to 
ourselves in an after world, there must arrive that 
restitution of all things which will bring every 
errant spirit home. Such confidence in a divine 
benevolence, combined with aninezhaustible power, 
encourages us to pray almost like the broad-minded 
Scotch elder '' for Thy puir auld servant the devil.'' 
The remorse of an awakened soul will be the 
severest suffering which could come to us in course 
of time, a fire thatis never quenched until we are 
restored to the company and favour of our divine 
Benefactor. Such a doctrine, atmospherically 
present in the Church, even where it has not been 
definitely taught, is answerable for a great deal of 
indifference to Christian teaching and enervation of 
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character. But if it be discoyered that the older 
eya&gelical creed was more right in its conclusions 
than in the accuracy of its methods of arriring at 
them, this period of transitional indifference will 
give way under the appeal of new realities. We 
shall then find that we hare not to suffer an 
inexorable Judgment from whose seyerity there is 
no escape, nor to resign ourselyes to an unfailing 
Compassion which will reprieye our sentence at the 
last. The God with Whom we haye to do will 
then appear to us inflexibly just, as unutterably 
merciful as heretofore. His willingness to saye 
remains unimpaired, but we shall find to our terror 
that it is possible for us to get beyond His capacity. 
If this be accepted and heartily belieyed, with what 
force will the doctrine of eternal punishment be 
pressed home ; a punishment which is only reaUsed 
by those who, falling out of grace, haye become 
thereby estranged from goodness, and are trans- 
formed into that yery eyil thing they once 
abhorred. 

With this limitation to the diyine power any 
theory of Redemption must go which implies a 
yindication or satisfaction offered to God for sin. 
Our salyation can only consist in a closer association 
with Him, an at-one-ment which gathers our spirits 
into HispurposeSy and finds us safety in the coyert 
of His wings. 

UntQ His yictory oyer Eyil has been accom- 
plished, we haye still to speak of a day of grace, a 
time of salyation. But it is not for us to draw ttxe 
line, to determine these times and seasons. We 
could conceiye that the crisiB might be reached in 
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this world, or in other cases be delayed to another 
state of existence. It is not for ns to determine 
when those ** dead in trespasses and sins '' become 
irretrievably so, beyond the quickening power of 
divine life ; but when such a condition arrives we 
may be sure that the narcotised soul can then no 
longer respond to impulses of good, that it is unf or- 
giveable because insusceptible. Thus the gospel of 
the grace of Ood passes from a phrase into a fact 
of tremendous reality. 

These basal conclusions do not directly concern 
the differences between the Catholic and Reformed 
Churches, using those definitions in their broadest 
sense. The authority of a church or of an inward 
illumination may both be built upon them with 
equal security. Nor does a careful and regulated 
theory of the person of Jesus conflict in practice 
with the relationship of Christ either to the 
individual believer or to His Church. The modem 
tendency to distinguish between the human Jesus 
and the eternal Christ presses upon us the demand 
for a definition. But tf we diange the aspect of 
interpretation, and see that God was in Christ, we 
at once escape from these difficulties. We may 
accept a revelation of Godhead^ unique, complete 
in itself, without parallel in human experience. 
Thus the Eternal Sonship, finding expression in 
Jesus of Nazareth, becomes a &ct in humanity, a 
manifestation of God peculiar to itself^ not neces- 
sarily shared by any other part of the universe. 
But, as a matter of fact, it is not the doctrine of 
the person of Christ, as an abstract problem, which 
determines the teaching of Christianity, but our 
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own relationship to God through Him. Both in 
Gatholic and Erangelioal doctrine there is an 
acknowledgment of an objectire offering, but in 
neither of these schbols of thought does that 
offering suffice standing alone. In Catholic 
teaching it becomes operative in the sacrifice of 
the Mass, by physically appropriating the divine 
life present in the consecrated elements. The 
Evangelical teaching minimises the physical 
process, but lays greater stress upon the spiritual 
assimilation of the nature of Christ, and recognises 
in the act of conversion once for aU the chief and 
necessary participation in His life. In both these 
cases repentanoe aad aooeptaace of CSirist are 
required. But in the first case the mechanism of 
the Mass comes between the one objective &ct of 
Christ's death and the participation of the believer 
in its merits* 

It may also be concluded that the cosmic charac- 
ter of the continuous redemptive act does not affect 
in any wise the real importance of its assimilation 
by the soul. Whether the sacrifice was offered 
upon Calvary, or is of vasfly larger dimension, we 
are bidden by Christianity to receive it through the 
spiritual presence of Christ, and can so receive it 
under this iBoger and more comprehensive theory. 
Eor other reasons we may divide ourselves into 
Catholic and Protestant, churchmen Established or 
Free; these are not matters of the same vital 
importance. Again we are saved from the friction 
which has followed the necessary incorporation of 
scientific conclusions into current MbelieFs. So far 
from a system of Evolution driving God out of His 
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imiy^rse, it becomes only a reasonable method of 
oonstitutional progress imder an intelligent but 
restricted direction of life. We shall now, there- 
fore.be in a position to regard with equanimily 
erery new suggestion, leaving rival theories to 
struggle with one another in the arenas of Philo- 
sophy and Science, prepared with smiling &ces to 
welcome the victor, and crown him with flowers. 

We are not at liberty to put aside a working 
hypothesis of life merely because it conf oimds some 
of our preconceptions. Eor these obvious conclu- 
sions, in more inchoate form, have been moving at 
the back of many a righteous mind of the past. 
Some necessity or fate just emerging out of the 
gross darkness has been the hardly uttered guess 
of a thinker. To leave such a shape flitting in the 
twilight is not only undesirable but dangerous. 
To face the problem in its crudest form is better 
than to leave it perpetually undetermined. 

If it be urged that this is at best only a 
speculative hypothesis, it must be said in reply 
that so is every other theory of the beginnings, 
not less in Christianity than in others. We can 
only, therefore, test the value of the hypothesis 
by its deductive results. If any theory of 
Christianily based upon the assumption of an 
all • powerful, an all - righteous, personal Deity, 
the self -existent First Cause, presented no serious 
difficulties, then we should be justified in holding 
it against any intruding suggestion which disturbed, 
while it did not offer a better solution. But an 
explanation which does not affect our reverence, 
and yet increases our affection and confidence in 
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the supreme Creator of the unirerse, can never be 
dismissed as a mere speculatire innovation. They 
only can so treat it who have never troubled them- 
selves to trace the effect of modem Science upon 
religious belief, and who regard the particular 
creed in which they have been educated as a 
'' judged fact/' requiring no further attention on 
their part. To such minds the neces^ty for recon- 
sideration constitutes a heresy in itself, and the 
voice that disturbs their traditional ideas must 
come from a rash iconoclast little better than an 
inj&del. But such critics, if so they may be called, 
however numerous, can be left alone. They will 
range themselves in due time and accept fresh 
thought when it has become the fashion, defending 
the reconstructed faith with more fervour than the 
reformers themselves. But while the reformation 
is in process they would shout down a Christ, and 
hand a Luther over to the secular arm. 

Have the prophets of Naturalism anything better 
to say? Whilst they would probably do us the 
justice to admit that our position is argumenta- 
tively possible, they would remind us that it is 
much easier as well as wiser to retire upon the 
Agnostic position and to confine our acceptance to 
such conclusions as can be demonstrated to the 
human reason. We are not thereby precluded 
from receiving fresh instalments of knowledge. 
The imknown track lying before us is full of hope 
and suggestion. We shall be assured that Science 
inspires her disciples with ideals as , lofty and 
stimulating as any which the spiritual and moral 
spheres can present. If there be a personal Being 
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of such endowments as we assume, sooner or later 
we must oome upon Him in His universe. Does 
He intend us to anticipate a discovery for whidi 
He has prohahly made provision of time and 
opportunity ? ED&s it not been proved in the past 
that intuitions and deductions, astray from the 
natural reason, have proved unworthy of credence, 
and have been discarded by thoughtful people? 
If we are endowed with the power of reason, the 
sense of proportion, the .gift of discrimination, 
surely it is in order that we may walk by sight 
and not by any untested fiuth. To this we reply 
that we are neither indifferent to the immense 
possibilities of natural Science, nor to the suggestion 
that we may ultimately come into contact with such 
facts as will reassure us as to the existence of a 
personal Gtod. But there is no need to sacrifice 
one set of ideals in order to retain the other. 
We would ask our critic whether he maintains 
seriously that the world would be better, deprived 
of the hypotheses of &ith, stripped of its religious 
ideals, bereft of its hopes of the future. Has 
there been offered anything which could take 
their place? That tiiey have been perverted, 
materialised, inefficient, cannot be denied by any* 
one who turns the pages of history ; but the most 
crushing analysis will find such gold amidst the 
quartz as nothing else has produced in human 
experience. To deprive the world of this would 
indeed be a heavy responsibility, and we believe 
that the scientist, agnostic though he may be, 
would in his heart prefer that these amiable 
delusions should continue imtil it was certain that 
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religion on Fositivist lines could take its place. 
That is not yet so ; and hence, at the very least, 
there is ground for reprieve. But it is a much 
stronger case than this. It is impossible to deny 
that there are signs of unity and purpose in the 
development of the universe. The filness and 
beauty, so largely revealed through it, implies a 
sympathy with such high qualities in the plans of 
ihe Disposer, and it is making a considerable draft 
upon our credulity to suggest that an intelligent 
Being, capable of ordering and appreciating the 
highest and best as we know it, could remaui 
unmoved at the individual cost at which such 
production is attained, or at the abysses which 
contra-distmguish the heights of goodness. Such a 
Being would be indeed incomprehensible if He was 
at once desirous of good and indifferent to evil : 
and so great a complexity of ideals becomes almost 
mithinkable. If the scientist adds that this Gk>d 
may be only a force or power, yet dimly conscious 
of Himself, not realising these differences which 
are so apparent to us, then we ask him whether 
he is prepared to maintain that the co-ordinating 
intelligence of the universe is less sensitive to 
discrimination than ourselves, and that we, stranded 
on our lonely islet in space, have the leadership in 
rational and moral faculties. Sudi an assumption 
is far less credible than our own, and we need 
not trouble to follow him upon that road. If 
he adopts the Wisdom and Intelligence, then there 
is a disturbing necessity in the order of life, crossing 
the purposes of God, a conclusion that practically 
coincides with our own. 
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We are not forgetful of the fact that, whilst much 
remains to be won, much has ahready been accom- 
plished. We have good reason to belieye that the 
cosmic forces, mobilised on behalf of the divine 
ideal, are steadily gaining ground. The stars in 
their courses are fighting the intruder, and victory, 
when it is ripe, will bring with it sudden emancipa- 
tion. But ^'of that day and hour knoweth no 
man." 
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A SELECTION OF REVIEWS. 

Thm Nattonml Ohamrtnir. 

" The aim of this striking book ... is to translate, so to speak, the 
narratiTe of the Gospels into the langnage of modem times, to strip that 
oarratiTe of its local and old world gan>, and make the actora in that 
stopendons drama play their parts on a stage more within our ken . . . 
Here . . the s^rit of the Evangelists lives unimpaired; it is merely 
places and names that are changed . . The marvels of healing are the 
miracles and nothing else, and the divinity of the Christ that is to be is 
aiserted with the old unfaltering voice. And the effect of it all is to make 
the old story, be it inspired history or be it legend as you will, even more 
vividly real than it was before . . . The attempt of our anonym is a 
bold one. True reverence, perfect taste, high imagination, and vigour of 
thought were all required for success. But none of these is wanting; 
indeed, there is added to them also a style at oooe simple and graphic, and 
the result is a remarkable book.*' 

ni« Bootmuui* 
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This book is a highly ingenious attempt to answer in the form of ' a 
latter-day romance' the often asked question — ^If the Christ of the Gospels 
were to re-«ppear in our midst such as He was, how would He be received, 

and what would happen ? It will at once be understood 

that this is a daring conception, both from a religioos and an artistic point of 
view. And it may at once be said that the anonymous author has succeeded 
to a remarkable degree in not shocking the deepest religious feeling, and in 
overcoming the veiy great artistic difficulties of his work. • • • The 
story is all consistent and harmonious as a work of art." 

Tbm JLoadMiiy. 

" The author displajrs remarkable clearness in* his enosition of popular 
beliefs, and is judicious in his method of contrasting mem ; nor, wim the 
exception, perhaps, of Christ's disappearances from sifl^t — which, if not 
actually suggestive of pantomime, have at all events an Apocryphal Gospel 
air— does he show other than becoming reverence in his trsatment of a 
subject which might easily have lent itself to travesty." 

Tbm Saturday B«vittv. 

" The book is grotesque, but thoee who admire the American style of 
handling religious topics will, perhaps, not think it irreverent One must 
admit that it is readable, as one admits that stolen waters are pleasant. 
. . . We may excuse the publication rather, by supposing that it is meant 
to show that the actual life of Christ must have seemed nearly as strange to 
the conventional Jew of Gospel times as the appearance of Alpha in the 
midst of modem London." 
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TIm Dally Tmlmfm^P^ 

*' In all thii pietnra of ftttarity thera is an agreeable play of fancy; but 
there is an nnderlying parable, tiie key of which is not the coining, bat the 
present age. . . . Hence, in the midst of a dreary and impoverished 
London, Trent Fartiung traces the history of the Chnst that is to be— « 
strange wonder-working, Jewish-looking carpenter called Alph»— who comes, 
no one knows whence, and finally departs from His disciples in a scene of 
wild riot in St Panl's Catibediml, no one knows whither. . . . The 
mystical note predominates in the romance. . . . Thera is nndeniable 
interest in the evolution of the plot*' 

The Idtmrmrf Vorld. 

" A strong and simple story of human lift and character is very naturally 
interwoven with the appearances of the poor Jewish woridng man, and adds 
appreciably to the realism of the whole.** 

TIm Ohristlan VorlcL 
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" The writer is extremely bold, and yet extremely self- 
The new Gospel is interwoven skilfidly and naturally with the story of 
human lovings and hatings, treacheries and mistakes.** 

TIm Ovaphic 

" The idea is worked out with great skill and devemets, and there Is 
nothing in the volume cslcnistad to shock a devout sentiment*' 



We can decidedly recommend the volume as helping us to realise the 

of hisUfe 



Thm liivarpool Covadmh 

" We can decidedly reco 
true humanity of our Lord, and the conditions of his life on earth 

Vhe JKmwnmtMB Joiini»L 

" A romance . . . told, we must admit, with venr great verisimilitude 
and power. The simple impressiveness of the whole nanative entiraly 
deprives it of any power of irreverence.*' 

The ftunday Times. 

'* The book is not only well written, but it oompels the reader oo larlag 
it down to confess the ssrionsaess d its purport, the gravity of its monL'* 

The Melboume Avfus. 

"' The Christ that Is to Be ' is a somewhat daring experimeoEt in romanoe* 
a mingling of the sacred promise of a second advent with an imaginary 
forecast of what the world is to be in the spring of a.d. sxoo.*' 



JUlegttiieliie Tetf . 

■* *The Christ that Is to Be ' takes a quite peculiar position smongst the 
literature which has been raised by Bellamy's ' Lookug Backward.* The 
anonymous author relates how Chnst In the year sxoo descends again to the 
children of men, and works miracles amongst them. He gives to his public 
a short glance over the changes which have taken place in the soo yeacs 
which separate him from them, and tiiese events are curious enough to be 
foUowed.** 

The Memiheeteg- Bnuniner* 

" The author's opinions on governmental functions, on trade unions, oa 
political economy, on religious uiought, on fanatic impulse, on the reform off 
abuses, and the like, are well worth reading." 
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